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Pwo sources feed the great Salt Lake: from the south comes the sweet stream of the River Jordan; from the 
east, out of the new Zion, flows the summer current of humanity, eager for an unbiblical plunge 

into the buoyant waters of the strange lake that lies in the center of Great Basin. 

Salt-water bathing is Salt Lake City’s most popular recreation 
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Mary in the Wasatch range. It’s but two hours, via the gasoline route, from the shores of the Salt Lake 
to the glacial lakes of the mountains, snow-rimmed in August. To these uplifted lakes the 
pioneers trekked in ox-wagons for their summer outings. Their 
dese its fly to the cool crest in motor-cars 
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The Garden of Utah 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKI 


Author cf Uni 


“ REMENDOUS Fire Sale! Un- 
paralleled Bargains’? announced 
three-foot letters over the store’s 
loud front. Not to be outdone, 
the competitor two doors down 

the block immediately blossomed out with 
a “bankrupt stock bought at ten cents on the 
dollar, offered below cost.” 

Between the two noisy establishments a 
quiet, conservative shop held forth. — Its 
manager saw his chance. He conferred with 
the sign painter. Next morning a banner 
was stretched across the store front, touch- 
ing the fire-sale proclamation on one side 
and the bankrupt-stock plea on the other. 
It simply read: 

MAIN ENTRANCE 


Through a sustained advertising cam- 
paign lasting more than twelve years western 
Canada succeeded in adding six million 
acres, half a million a year, to its wheat 
area, and the noise of this achievement 
rounded the globe clear to the antipodes. 
A dozen of the exuberant, fast-growing west- 
ern states have been beating the tom-tom 
with telling effect and drawing the crowds. 
Only Utah continued to do business con- 
servatively, quietly at the same old stand. 
Nevertheless, in the eighteen months fol- 
lowing the passage of the Enlarged Home- 
stead Act, more than two thousand appli- 
cations for homesteads were filed in Utah. 
On an area of 750,000 sagebrush acres men 
began to plow deeply, to cultivate often, to 
sow and harvest wheat where only jack- 
rabbits used to grow. In two years the 
state of Utah, insignificant in size compared 
with the plains of western Canada, has dot- 
ted a million gray acres with green fields. 
There is still left, untouched, an area of 
approximately nine million acres that will 
eventually produce crops. Does this quiet. 
unostentatious development justify Salt 
“Main Entrance” 


Lake City in painting 
over its gates? 
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This spreading of the wheat area is but 
one of many factors continually at work 
broadening the foundation and heightening 
the superstructure of the charming city be- 
tween the foot of the snowy Wasatch and 
the multicolored rim of the Dead Sea. 

There have been, there are and there 
always will be skeptics who maintain that 
it can’t be done. These doubting ones say 
that paying crops cannot be permanently 
produced on sagebrush land without irri- 
gation. David Broadhead ran into this 
skepticism twenty years ago. It seized him 
and threw him into jail simply because he 
affirmed, under oath, his faith in the pro- 
ductivity of non-irrigated Utah land. Many 
things, realities today, seemed impossible 
then. Ask Colonel Wall or Sam Newhouse. 
Ask them what the old-time mining experts 
thought of ore consisting ninety-eight parts 
of pure rock and less than two parts copper. 
Ask them how many moneyed men turned 
down options on the mountain of ‘‘country 
rock”’ that is today the biggest single copper 
producer in the world. 

Yes, sir, Dave Broadhead landed in jail 
twenty years ago because no one would be- 
lieve that paying crops could be raised on 
the Nephi bench, high above the canal, 
without artificial moisture. Broadhead had 
performed the miracle, but his tales of a big 
wheat crop fell upon unsympathetic ears. 
Even Uncle Sam, usually a most credulous 
old person, would not believe them. His 
minions nabbed Broadhead on the streets 
of Nephi one afternoon, took him off his 
wagon and locked him up until he could 
procure bonds. Perjury was the charge 
against Broadhead, “corrupt, wilful, wicked” 
perjury, according to the indictment. He 
had sworn that he had raised a crop of 
wheat on his homestead above Nephi, after 
filing upon the quarter-section as agricul 
tural land requiring no irrigation. Another 
settler had jumped the claim and started 
a contest, maintaining that the homestead 
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was desert land worthless and unproductive 
without a water-supply. Field agents of the 
Land Office, finding neither reservoirs, 
canals, ditches nor wells, declared that no 
crop had been raised, that no crop could be 
raised without irrigation and preferred the 
perjury charge. 

Broadhead tried in Provo. The 
jurors, hard-headed farmers who knew the 
Nephi bench, were not convinced by Broad- 
head’s testimony. They grinned broadly 
when the defendant testified that he had 
produced forty-five bushels of wheat per 
acre on the dry land. However, Dave was 
a neighbor and a friend whose reputation 
for veracity and upright dealing was un- 
sullied; the contestant was a new-comer. 
So Broadhead, despite his incredible testi- 
mony, Was acquitted. 

In 1909 the census director’s young men 
found only 300,000 acres of cereals in Utah, 


Was 


and most of this acreage was _ irrigated. 
Non-irrigated farms constituted less than 
ten per cent of the total number. Broad- 


head in the meantime had proved that the 


City. 
are typical of Salt Lake’s religious diversity 





The Catholic cathedral (foreground) and the 


Ananias Club could not claim him as a 
charter member. Without a drop of irriga- 
tion water he was producing heavy crops of 
large luscious peaches. All around him his 
disciples were harvesting thirty and forty 
bushels of wheat on dry land that paid good 
interest on two hundred dollars an acre, 
but skepticism and onerous land laws were 
still brooding over the gray sagebrush 
reaches. ‘Wait until a really dry year comes 
along” said the unbelievers. ‘Then this 
dry-farming bubble will be ripped wide 
open.” 

Sooner than they expected the dry year 
came. From January to July, 1910, the 
precipitation amounted to but a quarter of 
the normal amount. Instead of ten inches 
only two and a half fell. Dry, hot winds 
blew day after day. Even on irrigated land 
the yield of alfalfa and hay was diminished 
by one-half. Since the beginning of settle 
ment in 1847 no such drought had been 
recorded. By rights it should have sapped 
the life-blood of dry-farming and thrown 
the desiccated corpse to the winds, but it 
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Salt Lake never had a boom, It built in granite until concrete came to the fore. Solidity is the city’s 
keynote, and its new financial district, with the home of the Commere ial Club in the 


foreground, rests upon a sound base 


didn’t. Instead, that drought gave an 
enormous impetus to the production of crops 
on semi-arid land by scientific methods. 
In the Cache valley, in Box Elder and 

Juab counties where dry-farming had 
reached its highest development, the yield 
of wheat averaged thirty bushels, drought 
notwithstanding. For the entire state, in 
the driest year of its history, wheat yielded 
an average of nineteen bushels to the acre. 
Not one farm, thoroughly, intelligently cul- 
tivated by dry-farming methods, suffered a 
failure of the crop. Silenced by over- 
whelming proof, the doubters turned about, 
bought implements and traction-engines and 
proceeded to dispossess the jackrabbits. 
When, early in rg11, Congress enlarged the 
dry-farming homestead from a quarter to 
half a section, modified the residence re- 
quirements and laid emphasis chiefly upon 
cultivation as a means of obtaining patent, 
farmers from all parts of the country 
flocked to Utah and the sale of agricultural 





of rich mines and expat iding fields 


implements in Salt Lake City increased 
mightily. 

Once upon a time a post-graduate student 
of an agricultural college was sent out to 
investigate the life cycle and habits of the 
peach-twig borer. It was late in winter 
when he arrived in the afflicted neighbor- 
hood. No borers were to be seen; they were 
still hibernating, waiting for warmerweather. 
The investigator could not start his work. 
He had no hothouse. Should he acknowl- 
edge defeat, return and wait for higher 
temperatures? No, he would stay and drag 
the bugs out of their hiding places. 

For two weeks the young man wandered 
through the orchards with a strangely 
swollen leg. Noticing the deformity, the 
farmers advised him to see a physician, but 
the youngster only smiled and shook his 
head. At the end of the second week the 
swelling suddenly vanished. The bugs had 
been coaxed out. For two weeks the young 
enthusiast had carried a bundle of infected 
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peach twigs next to his skin day and night, 
transformed himself into a peripatetic hot- 
house that he might finish his investigation 
before the borers became active in the or- 
chards. 

I have related this true incident to illus- 
trate the zeal and devotion of the small 
group of scientists busily engaged in lifting 
agriculture out of its ancient rut. To the 
patient, tireless dry-farming investigators, 
to Professors Merrill, Widstoe and their de- 
voted colleagues, the West and especially 
Salt Lake City owe a heavy debt of grati- 
tude. Were it not for their endeavors, the 
vast gray sea of sagebrush would still be 
the undisputed stamping-ground of the fero- 
cious jackrabbit, the conquest of the Great 
American Desert beyond the reach of the 
ditch would not yet have been begun in 
earnest. Thanks to their efforts the well- 
organized work is at last under way. Dec- 
ades will pass before it is tinished; many 
bitter failures and cruel disappointments 
await the over-sanguine, the rash and the 
thoughtless pioneers, but the world needs 
the productive power of the swinging plains 
and fertile benches. They will be subdued, 
broken and made to produce without the 
ditch. It is only a question of time, money 
and intelligent effort. 

From how many million acres in the In- 
termountain and Great Basin region the 
gang-plow and the traction-engine of the 
dry-farmer wil! eventually wrest profitable 
crops is beyond present knowledge. Jack 
rabbits keep no weather records. Expe- 
rience only can detine the areas answering 
the dry-farming requirements, but the data 
at hand indicate that thousands of square 
miles are available in the territory tributary 
to Salt Lake City. Their development alone 
will justify the construction of enough sky- 
scrapers, Warehouses, factories and shops 
to double the size of the city on the banks of 
the Jordan. 

If ever the typically American qualities, 
the dauntless enterprise of the pioneers, 
their fierce courage, their ingenuity, adapt- 
ability and foresight, left a monument for 
posterity, that monument is the new Zion 
overlooking the Great Salt Lake. When the 
mighty Pharaohs reared the pyramids in 
the desert upon a foundation of human 
blood and suffering, Egypt was the corn 
chamber of the world, rich, populous, pow 
erful. In Utah a handful of half-starved men 
a thousand miles from the outer edge of 


civilization, weakened by hardships, feed- 
ing upon roots to eke out their scant store 
of provisions, lean and gaunt but upheld by 
the blazing spirit of a self-tutored cabinet- 
maker, this band of men laid out a city that 
has become the tinest example of the Ameri- 
can system of rectangular streets. Far out 
in the desert, on the brink of a winter which 
none of them might survive, these men 
marked off broad boulevards, thoroughfares 
with a uniform width of a hundred and 
thirty-two feet, designated patches of sage- 
brush as squares and parks, planned the 
solid, enduring foundations of a great 
model city at a time when hunger and cold 
threatened to wipe out the entire party be- 
fore spring. 

That gray temple in the city’s center is 
more than the sacred edifice of a sect. Its 
massive bulk is hallowed to the memory of 
the American pioneer, to the shades of the 
men and women whose hands helped to cut 
the granite blocks out of the hills and bring 
them, one by one, on ox sleds, into the valley, 
who felled the trees, fashioned the timber 
and built out of it the tabernacle’s curved 
dome at a time when the luxury of iron nails 
was unobtainable. These structures every 
visitor sees and, if his soul be sensitive 
within him, it will thrill with their message. 
He will see a few of the broad boulevards 
with their wide green parking spaces, with 
their long lines of stately box elders, of 
locust, poplar and weeping-willow trees; he 
will travel across the American Dead Sea 
for hours on a fast train, but he will have 
missed the full flavor of historic Utah unless 
he has journeyed, in a few hours, from the 
shore of the salt lake, beautiful in its 
ghostly desolation, across the cradle of 
American irrigation, the green Salt Lake 
valley, to the glacial lakes and snowbanks 
high up in the Wasatch, the westernmost 
range of the Rockies that stands guard at 
the Great Basin’s edge. 

From Idaho nearly to Arizona, along the 
central axis of the state, reaches this chain, 
the mother of Utah waters. Its long white 
crest often rises to thirteen thousand feet, 
and its peaks admire their beauty in cool, 
sweet lakes both on the heights and in the 
valley far below. A thousand streams have 
carved fantastic chasms in the creamy 
dolomite, the gray granite, the old-rose 
quartzite, the bluish slates, the sandstones 
and the porphyries of the Wasatch; silver 
firs and long-leafed pines climb up the 































Placed beneath this colossal arch, Chicago’s Masonie Temple would fall short of filling tl 
or the height of its rise. By and by, when the projected railroad is completed, the marvels of the San 















span of its breadth 


Juan and of the Rio Virgen region in souihern Utah will be added to the scenic assets of the West 


cafon’s precipitous walls, and around their 
curves rush wild brooks, foaming white 
under arched bowers of vivid green, sliding 
in glass-green peace between the silvery 
trunks of quaking aspen on the level 
stretches. 

Along the western foot of this range, ex- 
tending north and south for almost four 
hundred miles, lies the Garden of Utah, an 
unbroken series of idyllic valleys separated 
from each other by low spurs of the main 
range. In them irrigation and cultivation 
began before the Civil War, before the rail- 
road came. Their shade trees were planted 
ere the present generation was born. Their 
fields were green, cows were lowing in their 
pastures, bees were droning through blos- 
soming fruit trees while the trapper was still 
in the Rockies and the buffalo lord of the 
plains. Broad streams meander through all 
of these valleys; strong springs burst from 
the hillsides beneath the tall oak brush; in 
the gloaming the scent of wild mint is in the 





cool air and the prattle of large broods of 
children fills the still evening, for a fruitful 
stock dwells in these vales of deep content. 

Few spots beyond the Missouri visualize 
the great story of the West’s upbuilding as 
vividly as this Garden of Utah. On every 
road the story is told by the ancient log 
cabins with earth-thatched roofs that shel- 
tered the pioneers during their early strug- 
gles. In front or alongside of them the more 
pretentious addition built of unwieldy adobe 
blocks speaks eloquently of the wilderness’ 
subjugation, of the growth and prosperity 
that is expressed in terms of pressed brick, 
pianos, imposing school buildings and auto- 
mobiles by the third generation. 

Of these things the casual traveler sees 
little as he is hurled diagonally across 
Utah’s garden from east to west, from the 
mountains into the desert that is about to be 
conquered by science and the traction-en- 
gine. Nor does he realize, unless he leaves 
the beaten path and goes about Salt Lake 
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valley with open eyes, the big promise of 
the future that lies hidden in the past. At 


] 


the mouth of beautiful Cottonwood canon, 
an hour from Salt Lake City, on the road up 
which the Latter Day Saints trekked in ox 





fly in auto- 
mobiles to spend a few summer weeks 
fishing in the icy Wasatch lakes, stand the 
silent granite walls of the first paper mill 
operated west of the Missouri. Brigham 
Young built it. Brigham Young also built 
the first mill for the making of sugar, the 
first woolen mill, a dcezen establishments and 


wagons, and their descendants 


industries to convert the material at hand 
into the necessities of life. There was a 
time, before the railroad came, when Utah 
1 produce and manufacture all 
1. The steel rails caused many 


must and di 
that it neede 
of these early enterprises to dec ay. It was 


easier to ship the necessities in from the 
East. Asin other far western states, reliance 
upon eastern goods degenerated into a bad 
habit. Only recently Utah has begun to 
take the Keeley cure for this obsession. 
Surely a remedy was needed when Salt 
Lake City, the gardens around every home 
overflowing with a riot of blossoms, sent 
Kast for its cut-flowers even. But the rem- 

1 Manufacturing is en- 
couraged again, increasing rapidly. 

Three years ago an eastern florist a 
peared before Salt Lake’s Commercial Ch 
asking encouragement in the establishment 
of a rose and carnation farm. Soil, climate 
and markets appealed to his experienced 
judgment. Assistance was cheerfully and 
promptly given him, and the new enter- 
prise paid dividends the very first year. 

“T doubled the capacity of the plant last 
year,’ smiled the owner, ‘“‘and I’m adding 
some more this season, but still my output 
isn’t large enough to supply the home mar- 
ket. Utah has been very good to me.” 

In the files of the Salt Lake Commercial 
Club there are letters from the managers 
and members of the Jewish Agricultural and 
Colonial Association thanking the orgarize 
tion warmly for inducing the colonists to 
settle in Utah. The officers of the associa 
tion were in another state considering an 
offer of free land for the colonists when the 
Salt Lake organization heard of the en 
deavor to lead the children of Israel back to 
the soil. Immediately the wheels began to 


edy is at work now. 


Ries 
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revolve rapidly. From the club, from the 
Utah Development League, from the gov- 
ernor of the state, from the state agricultural 





college, from the weather bureau came in- 
Vitations, data, information, offers of prac- 
tical, unselfish assistance. The landseekers 
came and looked about. Free land had 
been offered them elsewhere. They decided 
to buy Utah land under a state irrigation 
project at a cost of fifty dollars an acre. At 
present there are a hundred and fifty Jewish 
families tilling forty acres each in the flour 
ishing colony which ultimately promises to 
comprise a thousand members, and _ their 
expressions of gratitude for being induced 
to buy Utah land are sincere. 

There are thousands of others sincerely 
grateful to the agencies that guided them to 
Utah’s soil. At Farmington, a few miles 
north of Salt Lake City, lives a teacher who 
dropped the rod some years ago to take up 
the hoe and the pruning shears. ‘Help your- 
selves’ invited this ex-teacher, his gesture 
including the whole of his twelve-acre cherry 
orchard. ‘**Look around and clean up the 
trees. I'll be back as soon as I’ve consigned 
a shipment to a particular customer of mine 
who is buying a hundred and fifty dollars’ 
worth of cherries a day just now.” 

The party, five grown-ups and two raven- 
ous boys, tried hard to follow instructions 
and clean out at least one tree, but ceased 
work when the task was but begun. The 
Royal Anns and the biack Oxhearts were 
too large, there were too many of them on 
the young trees for less than a regiment to 
conquer, 

Far from the road, on an eminence 
affording glimpses of the Great Salt Lake’s 
blue sheen between the green and red of the 
cherry trees, stands the ex-teacher’s farm- 
house, two stories high, steam-heated, built 
of brick with a stucco veneer, red tiles set- 
ting off the warm cream of the walls. From 
the open-air dining-room, out over the side 
lawn, a break in the poplar wall revealed 
the snowy heights of the rosy Wasatch. 
Cool and restful, a broad veranda abun- 
dantly supplied with hammocks and swing- 
ing couches extended across the dwelling’s 
front. Beyond the driveway a crimson 
iambler bush was bravely trying to smother 
with its massed blossom the rustic bridge 
across a tiny brook. Wherever the green 
lawn stepped back from the house, flowers, 
blooming shrubs and clinging vines of a 
hundred varieties occupied the ground. 

‘“Tt’s taken us twenty-two years to make 
this little farm” explained the host, holding 
out a hatful of extra fancy cherries. ‘‘For 




















irrigation on this 
forty bushels to the 





acre. 


Dave Broadhead twenty years ago landed in jail because he swore that he had raised a crop of wheat without 
i bench. In the last three years he produced three unwatered crops averaging 
In that time 


the dry-farmer’s gang-plow attacked 


a million of Utah's hitherto unproductive sagebrush acres 


a couple of years after we bought the fifty 
acres we did nothing but haul rock off the 
land. Then the children came, half a dozen 
in a row, and teachers weren’t as well paid 
then as they are now. By and by when the 
kids gave us a breathing spell, we started in 
with berries and small fruits, of the kind that 
will make Utah famous some day. We did 
well with them, so well that I could set out 
a twenty-acre orchard of cherries and 
peaches seven years ago. Since they came 
into bearing I’ve quit teaching, sent the boys 
to college and built a conservatory for my 
wife so she won’t miss her tlowers in winter.”’ 

Over the entire stretch from Idaho to the 
borders of the San Juan country the Garden 
of Utah is growing and expanding. Out of 
the trough of the idyllic valleys the dark 
foliage of the orchards is spreading over the 
fertile high benches where the late frosts 
cannot reach the blossoms. At Brigham 


City, beyond Ogden, perhaps the finest 
flavored peaches in the West are shipped by 
the trainload, and the Provo bench is hard 





after the Brigham laurels. By storing the 
water of the spring floods in a series of 
mountain lakes, Provo is adding 200,000 
acres, at present high and dry, to its irri- 
gated area from above, while immense 
pumping plants are lifting the sweet water 
of Utah lake from below into the wide 
ditches. South of Provo the Reclamation 
Service this summer completed a tunnel 
four miles long to divert Strawberry creek 
upon sixty thousand acres above the thriving 
town of Spanish Fork. Farther west the 
state is busily engaged in storing flood-water 
on two separate tracts, the first land to be 
irrigated by the commonwealth. In Salt 
Lake City public-spirited business men have 
raised, under the auspices of the Commer- 
cial Club, the sum of $200,000 for the pre- 
liminary work on a project involving the 
construction of a large dam in Weber 
canon to water 120,000 acres of fertile bench 
land north of Salt Lake City and of Ogden. 
A dozen private and Carey Act enterprises 
are under way or projected. When all these 
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various undertakings have been carried out, 
a million irrigated acres will have been 
added to Utah’s resources. 

These projects completed, the irrigation 
possibilities of Utah have by no means been 
exhausted. All the under way or 
planned is close to railroads. In the isolated 
parts of Utah—thirteen of the state’s twenty- 
seven county-seats are from twenty to eighty 
miles distant from the nearest railroad—the 
irrigation opportunities have barely been 
touched. And well-irrigation is just gaining 
recognition. 

Joe Kokovich and his partner, Janos, can 
tell about the value of a little artesian well 
on a little piece of land. Joe and Janos 
came from Austria to work in the smelters 
of Murray, Salt Lake City’s southern sub- 
urb. A few years ago the smelters moved 
away from the city, out into the sagebrush 
where their fumes could do no harm. Joe 
and Janos did not move with them. They 
stayed in Murray and invested their meager 
savings in a plot of seven acres. They got 
the land cheap, at one-third the prevailing 
prices. No water-right went with the land, 
whose profile resembled the outlines of a 
toboggan slide with its lower edge touching 
a swamp at the junction of two canals. 


work 
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‘gest single copper producer in the world. 
juarter of the country’s supply 
every year 





“You their 
American neighbor informed the Austrians. 
“Things don’t grow this way’’—he made an 
expressive horizontal motion with his hands 


fellows got badly stung” 


—in this country. They grow straight up. 
You boys better hike back to the slag pile 
and the wheelbarrow.” 

The Austrians stared, grinned and got 
busy. At the highest point of the hillside 
they drilled a well, struck an artesian 
stratum and put the water to work grading 
the hill down. Up on top Joe shoveled the 
peak into the stream; down below Janos 
spread the mud-laden water, held it back 
and caused it to distribute the soil wherever 
he willed. Within a few weeks the perpen- 
dicular farm had been leveled, just enough 
slope being left to make irrigation easy. Two 
large and growing families have been sup- 
ported by the erstwhile toboggan ever since, 
and the truck farmers have put away a little 
money in the Murray savings bank. 

From 1847 to 1g1¢e Utah’s irrigated fields 
and orchards expanded to a million acres. 
This area, most of it in the Garden of Utahat 
the foot of the Wasatch, for many years was 
the chief support of Salt Lake City, Ogden, 
Provo, Logan and a score of other commu- 
nities that waxed fat and sleek on the diet 














Within the next ten years Utah’s irrigated 
area will be doubled at least. Is it unreason- 
able to maintain that the growth of these 
cities, further stimulated by the steady ad- 
vance of the dry-farmer’s gang-plow, will 
keep pace with the lengthening irrigation 
canals? 

Salt Lake City lies in the center of the 
West’s least developed area. For six hun- 
dred miles east, west, north and south it 
has no rival. It is the shortest, most pictur- 
esque gateway into Yellowstone. A night’s 
ride only separates Salt Lake from every 
important point on the Pacific Coast, in the 
Northwest, in the Southwest, or in the 
Rockies. It is the true focal point of the 
vast inland country west of the continental 
divide. Every settler in this territory adds 
his mite to the prospects of its commercial 
capital, and there is room for a million new 
homes. Nor is this estimate an exagger- 
ation. There is the Uintah valley, a moun- 
tain-rimmed basin but a short distance east 
of Salt Lake City, a basin underlain with 
wide seams of coal and asphalt, traversed 
by many streams, surrounded by deep 
forests.. Two years ago when the nearest 
railroad point was seventy miles from this 
valley, it had a population of ten thousand. 
The railroad now has come forty miles 
nearer; it is still thirty miles away, but the 
population of the basin has doubled. It is 
but one of the many similar valleys awaiting 
transportation and capital to help Salt Lake 
grow. 

Nor should the work of General P. E. 
Conner be forgotten in reading the lines of 
Salt Lake’s palm. Chafing under the mo- 
notonous routine of post life, the general in 
1865 left Fort Douglas and struck out west 
across Salt Lake valley to do alittle prospect- 
ing in the Oqurr range, thirty miles away. 
In a long, deep gulch he found weathered 
specimens of galena. Bingham, Utah’s 
oldest mining camp, sprang up in a night, 
silver-mad. It caroused and gambled and 
lived high, after the manner of mining 
camps, until, in 1873, the decline of silver 
spread a long-faced camp-meeting atmos- 
phere over the town’s one street, six miles 
long and sixty feet wide. By and by gold-ore 
discoveries revived the drooping spirits, 
started up the barrel houses and dance halls, 
sent the little ball spinning on its fickle 
rounds once again. 

Twenty years ago, Sam»*Newhouse and 
Tom Weir dropped a lot of good money into 
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the shaft of the Highland Boy that was to 
be a first-class gold mine with all modern 
conveniences, but the Boy refused to dance 
to the tune of the Newhouse hopes. Instead 
of gold ore, the drifts laid bare a large body 
of copper sulphides which _ straightway 
began to fill the Newhouse pockets and send 
poisonous fumes through the smelter stacks. 
Thus Newhouse became the father of Bing- 
ham copper, the production of which has 
grown into Utah’s largest single industry, 
barring agriculture. 

In consideration of five million dollars— 
a large part of the cash built the group of 
imposing skyscrapers in Salt Lake’s finan- 
cial center—Newhouse parted with the 
Highland Boy, but the fame of the sulphides 
has since been overshadowed by the newest 
copper developments of Bingham. Colonel 
Wall prophesied these developments many 
years ago. He pinned his faith to porphyry, 
to the rock so low in copper that a ton of the 
stuff would yield only thirty-five pounds of 
the metal. There was a mountain of the 
porphyry, a mountain fifteen hundred feet 
high right alongside of the camp, paralleling 
its single street for miles, but no one wanted 
it until D. C. Jackling, working on a small 
salary then, came along, realized its poten- 
tial value and interested capital in Colonel 
Wall’s holdings of the two-per-cent ore. 

Jackling’s advent marked the turning 
point in Bingham’s erratic career. He 
attacked that mountain of low-grade stuff 
with steam-shovels on a scale rivaling the 
operations in the Culebra Cut, stripped 
capping eighty to a hundred and forty feet 
deep from the top and the steep sides, built 
a railroad costing $160,000 a mile to carry 
ore to the gigantic mills and reduced twenty 
thousand tons of the porphyry into twelve 
hundred tons of concentrates every day in 
the year. A hundred and twenty million 
pounds of copper will be produced by the 
Utah Copper Company’s mine this year, at 
a cost, including mining, smelting and re- 
fining charges, of less than eight cents a 
pound. Copper was firm at seventeen cents 
a pound at the time of writing. And the 
fully-developed ore reserves in the Bingham 
mountain exceed three hundred million 
tons, enough to keep the plant running at 
full capacity for another half-century, with- 
out considering the ore bodies, not yet 
blocked out, whose presence has been dis- 
closed by the drills. 
In the mines and mills of the Utah Copper 
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Company, an hour's ride from Salt Lake, 
forty-five hundred men are employed. The 
smelter that handles the concentrates has 
welve hundred men more. Two railroads 
keep their train crews busy day and night 
hauling ore from the mine to the mills. 
Five hundred tons of coal are needed daily 
to keep the steam-shovels going, and a car- 
load of dynamite is packed into the moun- 
tainside every twenty-four hours, search- 
lights of tremendous power weirdly illumi- 
nating the workings every night. Directly 
and indirectly, ten thousand persons gain a 
living out of this once despised mountain, 
and ten thousand persons will continue to 
gain a livelihood from it for at least another 
hundred years. 

Salt Lake City claims that nearly one- 
fourth of the country’s precious metals are 
produced in its immediate vicinity. The 
great mines at Bingham, at Park City, in 
the Tintic district, at Mercur, the number 
of smelters operated just far enough from 
the city to render their fumes absolutely 
harmless, the lack of wild-eyed spec ulation 
justify this claim and point to the solid 
foundation of the industry. Still, the future 
has even greater things in store for Utah 
and its capital city. 

Down south, in the wondrous country 
where Nature has carved great arches and 
magnificent temples out of the glowing rock, 
where sphinx-like columns of colossal pro- 
portions rise mysteriously out of the level 
desert floor, where the river runs in stupen- 
dous fantastic cafons, in this _ isolated 
region lie vast deposits of iron ore akin in 





extent and purity to the ore bodies of 
Minnesota’s Mesaba range. In eastern 
Utah coal has been mined for decades. 
New seams are being opened, a new coal 
road is under construction. It requires a 
haul of but a hundred easy miles to bring 
coal and iron ore together on the shore of 
Utah lake. Some day the red glare of 
blast furnaces will tremble on its dark waters 
and the whistles of rolling mills will rever- 
berate from the green hills. 

There is oil in the San Juan country, 
awaiting transportation; there is asphalt 
enough to pave the full length of the down- 
hill boulevard now surfaced with good but 
flimsy resolutions; there is potash sufficient 
to fertilize all the fields of the West; there is 
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salt enough to change the Great Lakes into 
brine and leave a big pinch for the tail of 
every bird in Christendom. Above most 
other states Utah is blessed with a multitude 
of raw materials the world needs and must 
have. 

Despite the ‘“‘Main Entrance” sign, Salt 
Lake City does not want the state’s resources 
to be hastily exploited by breathless pro- 
moters. Rational development rather than 
panting exploitation is the old-time policy 
it steadfastly pursues. Like Utah, Salt Lake 
City has never been through the throes of 
an exhausting ‘boom.’ Its growth to a 
population of 112,000 has been steady, 
substantial and solid, like the granite of its 
buildings. Its people rarely worshiped the 
golden calf of sudden speculative riches. 
They preferred to cultivate a taste for home 
life, for art, music and the sciences rather 
than stimulate the lust of acquisition. Of 
this trait in Salt Lake’s communal character 
its exceilent schools, its numerous academies 
and colleges are the visible evidence, and 
their testimony is strengthened by the work 
of their graduates. M. M. Young of New 
York, grandson of Brigham Young, Cyrus 
Dallin of Boston, both Utah products, 
stand in the front rank of American sculp- 
tors, and young Fairbanks, the sixteen-year- 
old Salt Lake prodigy whose work was the 
talk of the country for a year, will soon join 
them. Among the painters, H. L. A. 
Culmer has made the soul of the Utah 
mountains and deserts his veryown. Though 
John Hafen’s landscapes were not appre- 
ciated until after the artist’s death in poverty, 
fate and an enlightened public have been 
kinder to the younger Utah painters, among 
whom Richards, Evans, Farnsworth and 
the two Fairbanks have gained wide recog- 
nition. 

Salt Lake City, in the Garden of Utah, 
passed out of the pioneer stage many years 
ago. Through the steady influx of all sorts 
and conditions of men and women, it has 
broadened out, has largely lost its early 
prejudices and animosities. But this broad- 
ening, this change, never affected the solid- 
ity, the rugged soundness of the community. 
Its foundation gained in breadth and depth 
with the passing of the years; upon it Salt 
Lake City can build many a skyscraper 
without becoming topheavy. 























A Prairie Mother’s Lullaby 


By FE. A. BRININSTOOL 


The sunset deepens in the West, 

Faint shadows drift across the sky; 
So sleep, dear heart, on mother’s breast, 
And rock away to dreamy rest 

To her low, soothing lullaby. 
The night-wind breathes acress the plain; 
| The moonbeams shed a luster bright; 

The cattle low a weird refrain 
Upon the star-lit summer night. 


By-low, babe, oh, rockaby! 
By-low, babe, oh, hushaby! 
Down along the winding trail thy daddy rides where shadows creep 
So-ho, baby, close thine eyes! 
By-low, babe, the sunset dies! 
Sleep, my little prairie wildflower, lullaby, oh, sleep! 


Upon the mesa, bare and brown, 
The slinking, gaunt coyotes prowl; 
And hark! upon the silent air, 
In ghostly cadence echoing there, 
Floats forth the gray wolf’s mournful howl. 
The cowboy’s song rings loud and clear, 
As ’round the bedded herd he rides; 
And from the stunted sagebrush near 
The sluggish rattler smoothly glides. 


By-low, babe, oh, rockaby! 
By-low, babe, oh, hushaby! 
O’er the rugged buttes and foothills golden moonbeams shyly peep. 
So-ho, baby, close thine eyes! 
Dream to mother’s lullabies! 
Sleep, my little prairie wildflower, lullaby, oh, sleep! 
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SENSE of humor in good working 
order is perhaps the most anti- 
septic factor in what our slangily 
inclined English cousins might 
call a putrid world. If Mary 
Virchow and Jacob Raines had _ possessed 
the rudiments of such a sense between them 
they would not have christened the one 
shoot that budded on their late-planted 
family tree with his mother’s maiden name. 
They did not have between them one ounce 
of this saving salt, and Virchow Raines the 
boy became—virtue reigns to his irreverent 
schoolmates in later years. 

Raines the elder was a wholesale grocer 
in a good way of business in Philadelphia. 
When this history begins he had long gone 
to that home which some of us think de- 
mands that the sense of humor be left at the 
door, as are the slippers at the portals of an 
eastern mosque, and Mrs. Raines devoted 
all of her attention to her erratically named 
hut temperamentally conventional offspring. 
\V. Raines, so read the signature in a corner 
of his pictures, was an artist, a painter with 
a growing fame. It does not require a keen 
sense of the ludicrous to put in the massive 
jagged outlines of a mesa so that it seems 
visibly to loom into the blue, nor to set the 
shadowed side swimming in that purple 
wine of shade which suggests the miles and 
miles of distance which actually lie between 
you and the desert sphinx. 

" And this was what V. Raines could do. 
Absurdly tall, with the voice of a startled 
sheep, his mild prominent gray eyes blink- 
ing behind large glasses, he had seized that 
fierce reluctant soul of the desert that eludes 
so many painters, and could set it unfail- 
ingly upon canvas. His hair was sandy, 





beginning to lighten to pinky gold as silver 
threads bleached it; it was receding at the 
temples and thinning on the top, but his 
mother and himself still regarded his hir- 
sute adornment as dangefous to feminine 
peace. The son at least lived up to his name 





in his self-sacrificing refusal to let his hair 
attain length sufficient to be called ambro 
sial or hyacinthine, and his mother was lost 
in admiration of a selflessness which could 
go so far. 

It was Oraibi in the Hopi country with 
them that year, and Mary Raines kept 
house in an Indian pueblo with a ladder to 
her front door, the water carried in an olla 
on an old woman’s paid for and 
stored in a great earthen cistern jar; kept 
house as tidily and systematically as though 
she still were in the Philadelphia suburb 
from whence she came. The walls of her 
rooms were plastered with warm golden tan 
adobe and covered with her artist 
marvelous sketches. Skins and Navajo 
blankets were on the floor, and the table 
was served with game, with piki bread made 
from blue corn meal, melons, squashes, and 
peaches from the strange little orchards and 
gardens the Hopi wrests from the desert, 
buttressing with stones as though the en- 
croaching tide of sand were that of the 
ocean, ready to overwhelm them. 

Virchow Raines had this year a peculiarly 
congenial companion in his sketching trips; 
he had picked up an Indian youth, the sole 
survivor of the Bear clan in his village, a 
boy who had been to school at Phoenix 
and showed marked artistic talent. Raines 
was teaching this young fellow—and_inci- 
dentally, no doubt, learning a good deal 
from him. Another member of the strange 
little chance-met household was a young 
surveyor who had been with the allotting 
agent, got hurt by a fall from his horse and 
came to Oraibi to see the doctor. Motherly 
Mrs. Raines took him in because there was 
nowhere else that was suitable for him to go. 

Dick Eversole lay on the flat roof of the 
second story of the Raines’ house that first 
evening and smoked. He was half minded 
to go in and decline the hospitality which 
had been offered him. The artist’s greeting 
of his mother’s guest had not been tactful. 
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He passed the invalid, went inside, and 
Eversole heard him ask in a voice which he 
took no pains to lower, as to why she had 
seen fit to add the young man to her bur- 
dens. It was evident he felt that her time 
and attention belonged to himself. 

“Why, he’s a nice boy, and I thought 
he’d be company for you” Mary Raines 
suggested in a lowered tone. ‘*You seemed 
glad to have Honve, and I’m sure Honve’s 
been like a son to me, if he is an Indian.” 

‘“‘Honve’s some assistance with my paint- 
ing’ Virchow remarked grimly. ‘This 
fellow doesn’t look as though he’d be of any 
account for anything of that sort—besides, 
he’s sick. He'll be an awful nuisance to 
you. But since you’ve asked him I suppose 
that settles it.” 

It was settled so far as Eversole was con- 
cerned by the fact that there was no place 
else in the pueblo for a sick white man. 
He liked Mary Raines, he appeased his own 
self-respect by reflecting that it was her 
house, and by making himself as useful as 
she would let him in the labors of it. 

Servants are unknown in an Indian pueb- 
lo, though sometimes the Indians them- 
selves have slaves. Mrs. Raines was de- 
termined that Eversole should not overdo, 
and tried to avail herself of the help of one 
or two manas, young girls who had been in 
the boarding-school at Keams Canon, or 
away at Phoenix, and learned something of 
the white man’s method of life. It settled 
down finally to Kewanee, Kewanee who 
was slim and brown and an admirable 
model for V. Raines if ever he wanted to 
add a figure to one of his landscapes. She 
had been a schvolmate of Honve’s, and she 
showed eager interest in the painting. Also 
she brought Mary Raines eggs—which the 
Indians themselves do not eat—chickens, 
and rolls of the leaden-blue piki bread, 
singularly like a civilized breakfast food. 

Raines and his pupil were away at their 
painting every day, and often all day, mak 
ing pictures while the sun shone. Eversole 
was getting well. Mrs. Raines had a couch 
prepared for him on the terrace-like roof 
which formed a porch outside her living- 
room door. There he lay, warm in the 
sunlight, drinking in health, a_ ready 
auditor for the gentle lady’s monologues. 
That these so frequently turned upon the 
excellences and charms of her only child 
was but natural, yet it irked the convales- 
Honve was a silent picturesque ele- 


cent. 
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He never talked much; 
Eversole had a lingering impression that 
he found the society of the whites a trifle 


ment in the group. 


oppressive. Mrs. Raines had taken almost 
as much a fancy to the brown youth as she 
had to Eversole. She called him her Indian 
son, and had recounted to Eversole at least 
five times how they came to add him to 
their party. 

“Virchow’s so reckless’? she explained 
with maternal fatuity. ‘‘When he’s ab- 
sorbed in his art he pays no attention to 
danger. He had set up his easel and was 
painting away—painting the mountains, you 
understand, and without the slightest in- 
tention of making a picture of the shrine. 
When the priests came up out of the kiva 
and found him right in front of their war 
gods that are only exposed once in a thou- 
sand years—” 

“Pretty tight place for him” Eversole 
always agreed at this point as he was ex- 
pected to. ‘Takes a man like V. to get out 
of it with flying colors.” 

“That’s just what he did” Mary Raines 
commented, her faded eyes sparkling, her 
lack of humor making the pun well-nigh 
indecent. ‘He jumped up and ran—and 
his colors flew in every direction. But you 
know these Hopis are the most famous 
long-distance runners in the world, and my 
poor boy had no chance with them. If it 
hadn’t been for Honve they would have 
overtaken him, and then Heaven knows 
what would have happened.” 

Eversole made the expected murmur of 
awe and horror. 

‘‘Honve was coming in with a couple of 
donkeys and two loads of wood. There was 
a rope between the donkeys” Mrs. Raines 
pursued. “It was kept slack and was trail- 
ing on the ground, but when he saw the 
priests after Virchow—and Virchow had 
been very nice to him, even then—he drove 
one of the donkeys aside and it raised the 
rope a few inches from the ground quite 
suddenly. The priests all fell over it. By 
the time they got up Honve had hid my 
poor boy in Kewanee’s house—and they 
had time to argue with the priests—to ex- 
plain to them.” 

Eversole, who was well aware that the 
Hopi priests probably wished only to know 
what in the mischief the crazy white man 
was running for, so bubbled with mirth that 
he could get out nothing more than a chok- 
ing sigh and nod at this point. 








Raines and his pupil were away at their 
painting every day, and often all day, 
making pictures while the sun shone 


“That was the beginning of the friend- 
ship between the three young people— 
Virchow, and Honve, and Kewanee’? Mary 
Raines proceeded, unaware, as are many 
keener people, that no white man was ever 
on the footing of actual friendship with an 
Indian. More or less than a friend he may 
be, but friendship belongs to a common 
past, and similar aims for the future. 

‘“‘Kewanee’s an awfully pretty girl” Ever- 
sole remarked, turning on his back and 
staring up into the infinite endless rich 
blueness of the sky. “I think she’s the 
prettiest Hopi I ever saw.” 

“VYes—for an Indian,” agreed Mrs. 
Raines, “‘she is nice looking. Virchow has 
painted her a good deal. He’s a bit nervous 
about it; but I can’t imagine any danger.” 

“Danger?” echoed Eversole. 

“He says he’s wedded to his art” the 
mother proceeded, ‘‘and I hever in my life 
knew any one so scrupulously honorable as 





He even considers the feelings of 
these Indian girls.”’ 

“That’s awfully good of him’ murmured 
Eversole; but the sarcasm passed Mrs. 


Virchow. 


Raines by. She beamed. 

‘“‘He was always that way. There were 
quite a few of the girls back there in Phila- 
delphia that—but of course a mother 
mustn’t say—anyhow I think you may un- 
derstand that it wasn’t his fault.” Her 
voice dropped to a tone of awe. ‘He says 
he’s wedded to his art” she repeated. 

“Rather hard on the girls” suggested 
Eversole morosely, as he rolled a cigarette. 
And again the mother failed to see any 
exaggeration in the statement. 

“Well, it is’ she agreed, leaning to a 
bead-work bag and taking out a little packet. 
“There’s a girl back in Philadelphia that 
has lived next door to us all her life—Ger- 
trude Harlan. I loved that girl like a daugh- 
ter, and of course growing up with Virchow 
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she knew all his little ways. She liked the 
same things he did and disliked the same 
things he did. Why, they went to kinder- 
garten together. She—but he’s wedded to 
his art.” 

“Some girl'll come along some day and 
make him get a divorce from his art” 
sniffed Eversole. 

Mrs. Raines shook her head. Kewanee 
came soundlessly up the ladder, and the 
subject was dropped so far as the young 
surveyor was concerned. He rolled on his 
side and slept. The Indian girl went in 
and sat down on the floor at the white 
woman’s feet. She had been due at one 
o’clock to wash dishes, but since she did not 
come and Mrs. Raines had done her work, 
improving conversation was now in order. 
Dick wakened after a while to the sound of 
their speech carrying on the endless theme. 

The Hopi girl spoke slowly, softly, her 
voice giving the effect of vibration like the 
note of a stringed instrument. Mrs. Raines’ 
tones had the crisp eastern swiftness. 

“Ves—those were his curls” Eversole 
heard the mother say. “I cried the day 
they were cut off, and I made the barber 
save every one; I’ve kept them ever since.” 

Eversole looked through the open door; 
the loop-hole window was quite too small 
for such espionage. There sat Mary Raines 
in a black taffeta with an Irish crochet 
collar, looking as though she were ready to 
go to a bridge party. In front of this in- 
congruous figure knelt Kewanee clad in the 
half classical blue-black robe of the Hopi 
women, which, passing under one arm and 
over the other, left a brown beautifully 
modeled shoulder bare. This dress was 
girdled about with a belt cunningly woven 
of red and green. Kewanee’s black hair, 
shining like a raven’s wing, was parted and 
tied as she had been taught to do at Phoenix. 
Her feet were bare. She wore a good deal 
of silver and shell jewelry. In short she was 
that curious mixture the enforced civili- 
zation of the Indian school thrusts upon an 
ancient civilization which it does not under- 
stand. The girl was gazing at some object 
which lay upon Mrs. Raines’ black silk 
knee. Her reverential expression attracted 
Eversole’s attention. He raised himself to 
look closer and discovered that it was the 
little bundle Mrs. Raines had earlier taken 
from the bead bag. It was open now and 


disclosed a twist of dry-looking hair of a faded 
salmon color. 


The young fellow whistled 
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and dropped back on his cushions with whis- 
pered laughter. Those curls had been shown 
to him before. Kewanee’s brown fingers 
reached out and caressed the yellow locks. 

‘He must have beened pretty lil’ boy” 
the Indian girl said softly. “I wish I could 
have seened him then, as now.” 

‘He was” agreed Mrs. Raines, sighingly. 
She fondled the curls on the bit of tissue 
paper and tin foil out of which they had 
come. “In his little white embroidered 
blouse and his black velvet suit he was the 
sweetest thing you ever saw.” 

Eversole became aware of two figures 
which mounted the stairs of the bluff and 
approached the pueblo. He grinned, hug- 
ging the joke all alone as V. Raines and 
Honve approached the house, returning 
from a sketching trip. Mrs. Raines was 
still smoothing the curls on their tin foil and 
tissue-paper wrapping, preparatory to doing 
them up. The artist stopped a moment on 
the threshold, and in that instant Eversole 
observed that his owlish glance through its 
highly magnifying spectacles took in the 
little scene in progress between Mrs. Raines 
and Kewanee. The Indian boy, Honve, 
too, had paused beside Eversole’s couch, 
and the young surveyor marked how his 
dark face lighted as Honve’s regard settled 
on the two women. Mrs. Raines wrapped 
up the curls. Kewanee got to her feet. 

“T must go and bring the piki bread my 
mother has made for you” she said, passing 
the men in the doorway, hurrying down the 
steps. Honve turned and followed softly. 
Raines went in and spoke in an undertone 
to his mother. 

“What were you doing?” he asked of her. 
“Do you think it’s wise to show those to 
Kewanee ?”’ 

Eversole sat up and openly listened. 

“Why, I don’t know that it is” Mrs. 
Raines hesitated. ‘I never thought of it.” 

Raines was disposing of his wet canvas. 
Dick Eversole saw the faultless rendition of 
long wave-like sand-dunes, a wedge of peach 
orchard, a crescent of the desert beyond, 
and the always marvelous sky which V. 
Raines seemed ever able to set up above his 
landscapes. Then the artist spoke and his 
slow nasal tones broke the spell. 

“These Indians can’t help the fascination 
that the blond type has for them.” Virchow 
had a thumb-tack in his mouth, and his 
impressive utterance was reduced to a mum- 
ble. “I never forget it, mother. I wear my 

















“Honve had hid my poor boy in Kewanee’s house—and they had time to argue with the 
priests—to explain to them” 
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hat when I go into the houses of these 
women. It may not look well-bred but I 
think it is kinder.” 

The sketch was in place now, and Raines 
went into the other room to wash his brushes, 
a labor he trusted to no one else. Eversole 
hurried to help Mrs. Raines with the laying 
of the table. He was unwilling to miss any- 
thing. 

“Did you hear?” breathed Mary Raines, 
peering up at the young surveyor with near- 
sighted eyes. 

“T did” replied Eversole. 

“T never in my life knew anyone so 
scrupulously honorable as Virchow”’ his 
mother repeated softly, lest the praise pene- 
trate to the other apartment and disturb the 
honorable man whose charms slew their 
thousands. 

Honve appeared at the door with a bundle 
of piki bread in his hand. It was only the 
young surveyor who noted how lustrous were 
the Indian boy’s eyes, how shining with 
some inner glow. V. Raines came from the 
next room, Mrs. Raines added a steaming 
dish to the equipment of the already laid 
table, and the four sat down to their meal. 


It was three weeks later as Eversole lay 
upon his comfortable couch reflecting rue- 
fully that he was now well enough to go back 
to work and must be making his adieus 
shortly, that Mary Raines came to the door 
and stared out over the desert. 

“I do hope Virchow and Honve are 
on time this evening’? she murmured. ‘‘Vir- 
chow said he was tired of piki bread and I’ve 
made him a pan of the best johnny-cake you 
ever tasted. It’s baked as the original 
johnny-cake used to be—on a board turned 
up in front of the fire. He was quite vexed 
about my not having some yesterday; but I 
hadn’t any meal. It’s a little hard to get 
meal from these Indians. They only grind 
enough for themselves. Kewanee brought 
me some this morning.” 

So far her commonplace voice had bab- 
bled on with its commonplace communi- 
cations, and Eversole had listened with his 
eyes half shut. Now he suddenly opened 
them and focused them upon Mrs. Raines. 

‘“‘Kewanee brought you a little meal!’”’ he 
ejaculated. ‘How much?” He sat up on 
the edge of his couch like a man who sees a 
play about to begin. 

“Just a little bowlful” said Mary Raines 
placidly. ‘‘Only enough to make the johnny- 
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cake. I must see if I can’t get her to bring 
me more tomorrow.” 

“Be careful’? whispered Eversole, spring- 
ing to his feet and confronting his hostess 
dramatically. ‘Indian customs are curious. 
You may not understand them. You may 
commit yourseli—or V.—to something you'll 
regret. Better go slow on Indian girls and 
bowls of meal.” 

In their absorption they did not note that 
Honve and Raines had ridden along the 
street below, left their ponies in the stone 
corral and come toward the house. As Mrs. 
Raines drew back astonished before Ever- 
sole’s insistence, the two artists, brown and 
white, came up the ladder and joined them. 

“Ts anything the matter?’’ demanded V. 
Raines, looking from one to the other. 

The surveyor glanced toward Honve. 

“Nothing but what'll keep” he said in a 
significant tone, turning as if to go into the 
house. 

But Mary Raines barred his way. 
looked flurried, alarmed. 

‘“T—it’s about Kewanee”’ she began, and 
Honve laid down on the stone parapet the 
portfolio he carried, addressing his attention 
to what was said. 

““Well—what about Kewanee?” prompted 
V. Raines impatiently. ‘I’m hungry, 
mother. If you don’t mind, let’s get this 
thing disposed of and have supper. Got 
anything but piki bread?” 

“That was where the trouble began”’ said 
Mary Raines, giving ground and letting the 
men into the room. She went uncertainly 
toward the fire, lifted a neat little plank with 
its delicious brown pat of johnny-cake and 
came toward the table with it. 

“Well?” prompted her son again as he 
seated himself at the board. 

Eversole and Honve stood and stared, the 
young surveyor with dancing eyes, the In- 
dian excitedly, joyously. 

“You—you said you were tired of piki 
bread and I wanted some meal to make 
johnny-cake”’ the mother began on a defen- 
sive note. ‘I tried to get some meal at two 
or three places, but they only grind enough 
for themselves, and—I think I must have 
spoken to Kewanee about it—how else 
should she have—anyhow, when I went to 
the door early this morning there she was, 
setting down a little bowl of meal on the 
step, and when she saw me she left it, 
and ran away. I made this johnny-cake 
of it.” 
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Raines leaped to his feet, almost upsetting 
the table. There was a smothered excla- 
mation in Hopi from the Indian boy. Ever- 
sole set his arm across the door. 

“You took it in—you took in Kewanee’s 
bowl of meal!’ he cried with a curious 
triumphant note in his voice. 

“Of course I took it in; she must have 
intended it for me’ agreed Mary Raines 
wonderingly. ‘‘Didn’t she? Honve, you 
understand your own folks—what did Ke- 
wanee do that for? She must have intended 
the meal for me—for us.” 

“Yes” said Honve, in his full grave tones, 
his hazel eyes shining. ‘‘She intend those 
meal for—.’’ He broke off and waved an 
eloquent hand. you have a son. 
Kewanee bring meal—sacred meal—it is 
ancient custom by us Hopi.” 

He went to Mary Raines and took her 
hand, gazing at her very kindly with those 
soft dog-like eyes that belong to his people. 

“What do you mean?’ gasped Mrs. 
Raines, at last aware that she had done 
something likely to have extraordinary con- 
sequences. ‘I needed the meal’ she de- 
fended herself. ‘tI need some more. I hope 
it wasn’t wrong to take this.” 

“Wrong!” said V. Raines. ‘It was worse 
than wrong. It wascriminal. Oh, mother!” 
and he sank down once more in his chair 
beside the table. Honve did not appear to 
hear him. 

“You did right” he reassured Mrs. Raines. 
“Now you will have plenty meal. Tomorrow 
Kewanee begin grind for you. Grind much 
meal. Her clan is great clan in this pueblo. 
You have much as you will. They grind it. 
More—they grind some for pride’s sake.” 

“But I don’t understand” demurred Mrs. 
Raines, glancing once regretfully at the 
supper table where everything was getting 
cold. ‘‘We can’t take things from Kewanee’s 
folks like that.” 

“T will see to the other’ said Honve, 
proudly, confidently, “‘to what goes back. 
From you should go the wedding blanket, 
the belt and moccasin—but you can’t make. 
I was best weaver in Shimopovi. I spin and 
weave in kiva. Bear clan here all help me. 
I have no brother; but blanket be ready 
when grinding is done. Now I go and say- 
so to Kewanee.” 

He turned and strode from the room, a 
brave young figure in his khaki and olive 
drab, with a silver necklace*lying upon the 
breast of his cavalry shirt, a scarlet head- 
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band under the Stetson. Yet a mixture of 
civilizations is a dangerous thing; like the 
mixture of any other chemicals—it may 
explode. 

‘‘What does he mean? Oh, what does all 
this mean?’”’ demanded Mary Raines, look- 
ing at Eversole across the bowed head of her 
only son as this latter lay close beside the 
now cold johnny-cake. 

“It means” said Eversole solemnly, but 
his eyes danced so that he looked away from 
Mrs. Raines as he spoke, “‘it means that V. 
has got to get a divorce from his art, I 
reckon.” 

‘“‘Mother—mother—mother” moaned the 
artist, raising a purblind face from which the 
glasses had fallen, groping vaguely among 
the dishes for those indispensable adjuncts 
to his sight, “how often have I told you not 
to be so headlong in your dealings with these 
people—so impulsive!” 

“But meal, you know—meal” cried Mary 
Raines, sitting down and beginning to cry. 
“Taking in a little bowl of meal that a 
friendly girl has come and put on your door- 
step isn’t headlong or impulsive.”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t be back in Philadelphia” 
said Eversole. ‘‘Here in the Hopi country 
the mother of sons thinks twice before she 
commits herself that way. You see, the 
Hopi girls do the proposing.” 

“Yes—yes, I know they do” said Mary 
Raines impatiently. ‘It was in the railway 
folders. What’s that got to do with it?” 

“Their way of proposing,” V. Raines 
intoned hollowly, “‘is to set a small bowl of 
sacred meal upon the door-step of the 
woman whose son they desire to wed. Good 
gracious, mother—you could have read that 
in the railway folder, too.” 

“Why, I don’t know but I did” agreed 
Mrs. Raines in a bewildered tone; ‘‘what’s 
it got to do with—oh, my poor boy!”’ 

She ran to the artist and knelt beside him, 
weeping in earnest now. 

“T’m awfully sorry I didn’t drop on before 
Honve got away to talk to Kewanee’s people” 
remarked Eversole mendaciously. ‘You 
see, she’s of the chief’s clan—and that makes 
it pretty serious.” 

“They daren’t—I’ll explain the whole 
thing to them” said gentle Mary Raines, 
ruffling in defense of her one chick like an 
angry hen. ‘Why, it’s ridiculous! They 





can’t do a thing of this sort to a young man 
who’s descended from a couple of the very 
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their thinking a Virchow or a Raines would 
intermarry with Indians!” 

“What will be the probable method of 
procedure?” inquired V. Raines. ‘“‘When 
will the wedding begin?” 

“It has already begun”’ returned Eversole 
with apparent reluctance. He shut the door; 
peered out the loop-hole window and finally 
stopped it up. Then he stepped close to the 
table and spoke to the two Philadelphians 
in the dusk, and in a lowered tone. ‘You 
see, it requires from four to six weeks to 
complete the ceremonial of a Hopi wedding. 
It begins with the girl setting her bowl of 
meal on her mother-in-law’s door-step. 
Kewanee’s done that. The next move is for 
the woman to refuse to take the meal in if 
she doesn’t want her son to marry the girl. 
When she takes that meal in she’s made the 
most binding contract that an Indian can 
conceive of. It’s sealed in the sacred meal. 
Pretty much all of their ceremonies are 
mixed up with it, some way. There’s noth- 
ing that so infuriates them as to have any 
attempt at breaking such a contract.” 

“They feel as we do about a breach-of- 
promise suit’ faltered V. Raines. 

“Oh, to think that I should get you mixed 
up in a breach-of-promise suit!’ cried Mary 
Raines. 

‘‘Breach-of-promise!” snorted Eversole. 
“The comparison’s pretty tame. Civilized 
people take a thing like that into court. 
In the Hopi country it’s knife and cold 
poison, and slipping rattlesnakes down your 
back. The vengeance of the kiva.” 

“And I showed her your curls!” mourned 
Mary Raines. “Oh, how could I be so 
foolish, so criminally foolish!” 

“You didn’t mean any harm” allowed V. 
Raines generously, putting a lean arm 
around his mother’s shoulders. Filial de- 
votion was one of his obvious virtues. ‘‘You 
couldn’t know—oh, there must be some way 
out.’’ With his free hand he clutched what 
remained of the offending hair. ‘‘We’ll get 
away from here quietly. I don’t want to 
hurt their feelings; but we’ve got to go.” 

“Ves”? nodded Eversole. “It sounds a 
lot easier than it is when you come to try it. 
Running away in the desert is a good deal 
like running away spot-light. 
You’ve got no horses—you’ll have to hire 
Indian teams to get you out, and what one 
Indian knows they all know.” 

“But Mr. Eversole, you’ve lived here 
quite a while. You know more about these 
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people than we do’? Mary Raines pleaded. 
“Surely at some time there must have been 
men who were proposed to and wanted to— 
to break the engagement. Did you ever 
hear of such a thing? How did they go 
about it?” 

Eversole looked upon the ground. He 
strode the length of the room and then back. 

“T know of one such case” he said in the 
hushed voice that belongs with the opening 
of a ghost story. ‘*Well, you may say that 
I know of two. Of course in neither case 
was the man white. That’s unheard of. 
I’m astonished that Kewanee got the 
consent of her people and proposed to a white 
man. Having done so I don’t suppose 
there’s anything in heaven or earth that 
could stop ’em.” 

“But those Indian fellows you speak of?” 
V. Raines caught on to the straw of hope 
with adrowning clutch. ‘‘Whatdid they do?” 

“They were returned students from 
Phoenix”? said Eversole, ‘both of them. 
They had imbibed white men’s ideas and 
felt that they should have been allowed to 
do their own courting and proposing and 
choosing. In one case the boy had already 
picked out a sweetheart from another tribe. 
He ran away—of course an Indian could. 
He had his own pony and nothing to carry 
but the clothes on him. He got over to the 
railway and beat it to Denver. I met him on 
the street there hunting a job. It was when 
I was on my way out here. And when I 
reached Oraibi what do you suppose the 
girl’s people were doing?” 

He paused and fixed the Philadelphians 
with an ominous eye. 

“What?” they breathed in one breath. 

“They were marrying him to that girl. 
They had gone on marrying them just the 
same as though he’d been here. A week 
after I arrived they finished it up with a 
grand feast. Of course the final head- 
washing had to be omitted because his head 
was in Denver. But if he ever pokes it into 
Oraibi, it’ll get washed and he’ll be married 
to that girl as fast and tight as the priests of 
the kiva can make it.” 

“Oh,” said V. Raines with a relieved ex- 
pression, “he'll only be married to her if he 
comes back to Oraibi. I’ve about painted 
out this locality. I’m sick of it, anyhow. I 
don’t care if I never again see another tea- 
spoonful of sand, nor a hill with a flat top.” 

Eversole observed his mistake. He lay in 
wait for a chance to remedy it. 
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“What became of the other boy you men- 
tioned?” inquired Mary Raines in a sub- 
dued tone as she got up and began to put 
the table to rights and set things where they 
would warm. ‘We'll have to have some 
supper, whatever comes or goes. Tell us 
about that other one.” 

“Oh, the other one,”’ said Eversole care- 
lessly, going to the fire and pouring himself 
a cup of coffee. ‘He tried to get away— 
or perhaps he was only hiding in the desert. 
They overtook him and—well, these In- 
dians have recondite ways of putting an 
enemy out of the world that wouldn’t make 
topics of supper-table conversation. Come 


on, you’re right—we may as well eat—”’ 
Honve did not return for the evening 
remained at 


meal. Apparently he had 
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the 
large and coming appetite of the convales- 


Kewanee’s house. Eversole ate with 
cent. V. Raines and his mother nibbled 
bits of johnny-cake and started nervously 
at every sound from outside the house. 

“You might dye it” suggested Eversole, 
as he saw V. Raines’ hand going for the 
twentieth time to the sparse pink fuzz that 
remained to cover the coming bare spot on 
his crown. 

“Oh—my hair’ said Raines with a sickly 
grin. ‘‘You’re joking—and yet this thing’s 
no joke.” 

“T should say not’? agreed Eversole 
promptly, almost vindictively. ‘‘I wouldn't 
be in your shoes, not even for the gift of 
being able to paint that” and he pointed to 
the still wet canvas that showed the glories 
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up his jest by sight of the other’s supine 
relinquishment, his unmanly despair. Had 
it been Mary Raines who was the sufferer, 
Eversole’s better angel might have inter- 
fered, but he grinned as he sat cross-legged 
on the parapet by the couch, rolling and 
smoking innumerable cigarettes, and listen- 


the lament of the Philadelphian. 
back ¥ Philadelphia” 
confided, if that may be 
which is uttered in the 
open street and ina fairly loud voice. ‘She 
ought to have had—and 
I liked her, too. In 
yack at 
now that 
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seas just what I 
mother told me so. 
fact. I’ve alw intended to go 
some time and marry her. I wish 
I had before this thing happened.” 
“Man like safer married” 
agreed Eversole portentously, as he cupped 
his hands around a match at the end of his 
cigarette, and thus hid a derisive grin. 
Evening brought Kewanee and Kewanee’s 
plural, for though the Hopi is 
monagomous the old women sisters at the 
head of the clan are all its mothers. Three 
of them came with Kewanee, probably the 
grandmother, mother and aunt. They were 
their best, which is very good 
indeed, seeing that the Hopi man is a more 
skilful and embroiderer than the 
Navajo and that he is the 
maker ad his people. These demanded to 
know through the girl, for none of them 
spoke English, much meal 
Raines would ask in the marriage contract. 
Mrs. Raines wept and refused to answer. 
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Eversole stood up between them and inter- 
preted. 

“She feels bad about losing her son— 
see?’’ he explained. And the old Hopi 
women nodded and looked at each other. 

“It is so’”’ spoke the grandmother, a with 
ered hag in a blanket of red and blue with 
creamy-white markings. She spoke on the 
indrawn breath, whispering sighingly. ‘*We 
have all felt the pain, we mothers from whose 
homes our sons must go—and this woman 
has no daughters to bring her sons.” 

Mrs. Raines was frustrated in a mad idea 
of explaining to the Hopi women the 

Raines covered up his 
entire interview. He said 
afterward that was to obscure the fatal 
golden locks; but Eversole had the time of 
his life, and when the women went out Mrs. 
Raines had been made to understand that 
she must, for the safety of her son, remain 
until the great wedding feast which was set 
to take place at the house of Kewanee in 
two weeks’ time, for which rabbit hunters 
had gone out even now to secure the meat, 


exact 
state of the case. 
head during the 


and grinders other than the bride were 
grinding the meal. 
During those two weeks Honve seemed 


to live almost entirely in the kiva. He came 
from it occasionally to bring to the Raines’ 
house a piece of his handiwork, a great 
smooth pearl-white bride’s blanket, prim- 
rose edged and tasseled with jet, the long 
scarlet-and-green girdle with its conven- 


tional figures. V. Raines still refused to go 


out and paint. 


“Brace up, man’ Eversole counseled 


him. ‘The damage is done. There can’t 
any other girl propose for you. You're safe 
so far in Oraibi. Get busy—paint your 


picture. Maybe the thing’ll turn out better 
than you think.” 

But before the day of the feast arrived the 
Philadelphian was really ill. 

“TI have written to Gertrude’? he an- 
nounced. ‘I have told her. all about it. I 
have asked her what she would do under 
these circumstances and I have expressed 
my intention of abiding by what she says.” 

Eversole was intensely amused by the 
heroic tone V. Raines managed to infuse into 
this fundamentally pusillanimous speech. 

“When did you write?” he asked lacon- 
ically. 

‘As soon as I knew what had happened”’ 
said Virchow. “Any mail now might bring 
me an answer.”’ 
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The day of the feast dawned sulkily. It 
was too early for snow, yet there seemed a 
presage of storm in the atmosphere. In the 
kiva of Kewanee’s clan there was dancing, 
the thud and lisp of moccasined feet on the 
pavement, the droning thunder of the men’s 
chorus. In Kewanee’s house there was bak- 
ing and brewing, old women sat by the fire- 
place spreading the blue batter on the great 
flat stone with practised strokes, pulling off 
papery sheets of piki bread and rolling them 
deftly until they looked like lead-colored 
newspapers ready for the mail. 

Mrs. Raines and her son had been des- 
perately averse to attending this feast. It 
had been only on the tender and repeated 
entreaties of Honve, the assurances that it 
didn’t further complicate matters for the 
artist, and the promptings of terror that they 
finally complied. 

“Tl go if you'll have a good horse ready 
saddled, and tied right outside, mind,” V. 
Raines said at length. “If the worst comes 
I'll make a get-away. I heard from Ger- 
trude last mail—the most peculiar com- 
munication. She said she’d tell me what 
she thought I ought to do. Of course I look 
to hear from her again today. She’d surely 
not keep me waiting. She understands the 
importance—the gravity of the matter. I 
gathered from her letter, brief as it was, that 
she did.” 

Mary Raines had put on the inevitable 
black silk and the collar of Irish crochet 
which suggested the bridge party. V. Raines 
looked ghastly. He had plastered his hair 
down until it might have been a skull cap, 
after oiling and sopping it to an indistinct 
brown. Eversole’s heart was touched by 
the sight of the pair as they came down the 
ladder, clinging together as though for sup- 
port, flinching at any small receptacle held 
in the hands of a woman. 

Arrived at the big stone house of Kewa- 
nee’s clan, they were made much of. Vir- 
chow was invited to the kiva where the men 
danced, but he preferred to remain close by 
his mother. Mrs. Raines was taken into the 
great room at one end of which the feast 
would be spread, and given a seat on the 
sheepskin near the fireplace beside the 
grandmother. Virchow went with her, as 
he had been used to do when those dan- 
gerous curls were fast upon his head. He 
crouched down beside her, and seemed to 
wish to hide. The women.laughed and 
chattered, going in and out with the great 
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dishes of steaming beans and baskets of 
bread. The men would be fed so soon as 
the dancing was done. The women would 
sat afterward. 

On a bench beside the wall sat Kewanee— 
a strange Kewanee to V. Raines and his 
mother, a Kewanee whose hair was done in 
two great shining blue-black wheels, or 
squash-blossoms, on each side of her pretty 
face, whose manta was continually raised 
and drawn across her countenance in the 
bride’s conventional modesty, until only one 
bright eye peeped out to inquire of the 
onlooker if she werenot beautiful. V. Raines 
turned with a shudder from her comeliness. 
He thought with almost rapture—something 
that may have been called a Philadelphian 
rapture—of theconventional well-bred home- 
liness of his Gertrude. 

Suddenly a door burst open, and in double 
file the men came dancing and singing into 
the room. It was the wedding procession. 
Honve led it. Kewanee got to her feet and 
stood, the manta pulled across her face, 
peeping out atthem. They paused beside the 
bride. Honve put out his hand and took 
hers. Then, still moving in perfect rhythm 
to the chanted chorus they advanced toward 
the upper end of the room. 

V. Raines sprang up like a man shot. 

“No—no!” he protested, backing away 
until he came squarely up against the wail. 

He volleyed heaven knows what nonsense 
about the Virchows and Raineses of Phila- 
delphia, the girl he was engaged to, his 
excellent intentions, the care he had used in 
his conduct, his awareness of the attraction 
the blond type had for a dark people, all 
broken with exclamations and drowned 
fathoms deep by the baying chorus of the 
marriage procession. 

It is characteristic of the Hopi that he 
pays no attention to the other man’s play, 
but makes his own utterance—apparently 
not caring at all whether he is heard or 
unheard. If the men of Kewanee’s clan and 
of the Bear clan at Oraibi, which supplied 
the place of Honve’s people, knew that V. 
Raines was present at all, much less address- 
ing them, they gave no evidence of so doing; 
they missed not one beat of the measure, 
they omitted not a syllable of the marriage 
song. The last word brought Kewanee up 
opposite the despairing cornered artist. His 
eyes were roving from side to side, he was 
meditating a leap for life through the eight- 
by-ten-inch window back of and above his 
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head, when the door through which the the lady I have always intended to marry. 
men had come once more opened, and in’ I can’t marry anybody else because I’m 
it stood Eversole with a lady in dusty travel- going to marry her.” 
ing garb. Honve led his brown bride in her blanket . 
‘Gertrude!’ shrieked the artist. He up to the dusty solid-looking Gertrude, and 
made his leap, but not out of the impossible the Indian girl smiled and courtesied. 
window. He lowered his head and butted ‘“‘And this is my bride’ said Honve, last 
through the line of dancers, gaining the side of the Bear clan. “She carried the meal to 
of Eversole’s companion, clasping her hand — the doorstep of my white mother, and my 
and dragging her forward, throwing the white mother, who is a good woman,” he 
dance into confusion and bringing the angry smiled fleetingly but very sweetly in the 
faces of the priests around toward him, direction of Mary Raines, “‘took in the meal. 
while every other Hopi in the room laughed Now we are wed, and my kind teacher, 
good-humoredly and looked with tolerant Virchow Raines, will eat his wedding feast 
indulgence at the antics of the white man. with me—since also his bride is here.” 
“This is my bride!” shrieked V. Raines, “Virtue reigns” breathed Eversole—and 
rendered dithyrambic by terror. “Here is had the joke all to himself. 








Passing of Summer 
By FRED WHITNEY 


How gently in this land of ever-sun 
The summer dies! Not torn with agony 
Of troubled heavens and of thund’rous winds, 

Nor yet struck stark by death. But, merely spent, 
Slow languishes from toil. And, tired-lidded, 

The azure eyes, so long wide-gazing down 

Like one entrancéd in a joyous watch 

But stolen on by sleep, half close in dreams. 

And o’er the golden brown of field and hill 

The vapory winds come wandering from the south 
To move the leafless boughs to sighs and dim 

The eyes of dreams with a sweet sad regret 

For fruits now wasted and for blossoms gone. 

Nor yet in gorgeous pageant comes the death, 
But languidly the summer lies her down, 

Like one who’s spent, to rest a while beneath 

Her quilted coverlet of gay design. 

Nor is it death; but a still-breathing sleep 

Made half of memory and half of hope. 

For, by the painted leaf dry-dyed with fire, 

And boughs stripped bare to harp a chiller wind, 
Still blow the blossoms of belated spring. 
The lupin and the poppy keep the field, 
\nd others straggle in the brown decay 
To softly tell of spring while summer dies. 
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HEN the tourists and the 
eminent scientists, the 
congressmen and_ the 
rest of them come down 
after the water is in the 

ditch, they'll wonder how we managed to 
spend all the money.” 

The speaker was an engineer, a typically 
enthusiastic bronze-faced and khaki-clad 
transplanted American, who was acting as 
guide through the concrete labyrinths of the 
Gatun locks on a fiery hot Panamanian 
morning. 

No doubt his smiling forecast is correct. 
For next year, all that was seen at Gatun— 
the vast water tunnels, the intricate electrical 
mechanisms and the monolithic steel lock 
gates—will be submerged. And in 1g15 
the scars of the steam-shovels, where cuts 
have been made, will be healed and covered 
over with the irrepressible tropical greenery, 
disguising the difficulties of their making. 
So too with Gatun Dam, where already the 
completed portions of the huge man-made 
ridge are painted over with the quick- 
growing verdure, until, in a year or two, it 
will all appear to have been as it is since the 
beginning of time. 

You have the choice of going to Panama 
today, and seeing the great ditch in the 
making, or of waiting until 1915 and then 
passing through the completed Canal with 





the hordes of sight-seekers who will throng 
westward to share San Francisco’s giant 
jubilation. Whichever time you choose, you 
will be amply rewarded for the near- 
equatorial excursion by the unique diversity 
of the attractions encountered. 

Today the interest of the Isthmus is 
divided. The construction with its combined 
enormousness and intricate detail provides 
a wonderland of sturdy accomplishment, in 
abrupt contrast to the tropical lassitude of 
the environment. However, paradoxical as 
the statement may appear, the most enter- 
taining feature of the Canal building is not 
the work itself but the workers, at least 
from the standpoint of a chance traveler, 
better equipped with healthy curiosity than 
with scientific engineering knowledge. 

Tomorrow, of course, when Canal con- 
struction and the construction army are 
things of the past, the charm of the country 
itself and the fascination of its historic 
past will remain. And, truth to tell, there 
is enough that is picturesque in Panama, 
entirely aside from our transcontinental 
waterway, to establish the little republic 
permanently as a desirable stamping-ground 
for sight-seekers. 

Colon is the gateway to the Canal Zone, 
and it is at Colon that you first encounter. 
the Man Who is Doing It—‘‘It” being the 
digging of the Canal. 
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He is there in two guises: the one snowy 
white, the other dingy dust color. For 
ducks and khaki rule on the Isthmus, and 
the men the Colon 
wharf are invariably either in white or 
brown, depending upon whether they are 
here to greet their ladies returning from 
north-land vacations, or merely idling away 
a rare unoccupied hour. But whatever his 
garb, angelic or earthly, he is probably 
young and clean-shaven, and certainly sun- 


1] 
you see on crowded 


browned beyond belief. 


The white and brown variation of hue 
applies not alone to clothing. For the 
Isthmus is a world’s cross-roads, and at 


Colon and Panama the peoples of the dis- 


tant corners of the globe congregate. White 
men, brown men, yellow, dun, saddle- 
colored—all filter through the Isthmian 


kaleidoscope. Swarthy sons of the Indies, 
west and east, rub shoulders with the tow- 
headed giants of northern Europe, while 
sharp-visaged Spanish natives of the neigh- 
boring tropic lands mingle with  slit-eyed 
Celestials and turbaned Asiatic sheiks. 
Although Colon is the door of the Canal, 
it has little enough that hints of the great 
undertaking progressing in the jungled hill 
lands and swamps behind it. True, the 
bustle of the steamer-crowded wharves, the 
disgorging the warehouses and 
shops, and all, its unaccustomed 
nattiness, make Colon a marked town, quite 


dredges, 


above 


uncharacteristic of the slow-moving tropics; 
but as for visible Canal operations, there are 
few or none. 

It is on the railroad journey across the 
Isthmus—on our only governmentally- 
owned railroad, by the way—that there 
comes the first introduction to the Job, and 
that only after a rather depressing prelude. 

First the train traverses some seven miles 
of jungle, with tousled walls of greenery, 
twining vines and an indescribably intricate 
matting of ferns and underbrush 
crowding over the dank soil, with occasional 


eTasses, 


swampy pools forcing open oases in the 
insistent growth, and permitting vagrant 
streams of sunlight to filter down into the 
dismal shadow land, adding an even more 
sweltering heat to the reeking blood-hot 
temperature of the breezeless depths. 

It is not all forbidding, however. Here 
and there trees lift graceful limbs and foliage 
above the lower growth; wild bananas, 
banyans and giant balsams rise from the 
jungle, while palms with their delicately 
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penciled fronds are silhouetted against the 
The real joy of the jungle is in the 
flowers. Flaming hibiscus and poinsettia, 
begonias and many stranger brilliant blos- 
soms flower lavishly here, as little noted as 
they are prized and coaxed by tlower-lovers 
in the chill north, where there is no tropic 
sun to duplicate the careless luxuriance of 
their Isthmian glory. Most striking of all 
are the orchids. They cling to tree branches 
and bloom grotesquely in the hidden depths 
of the jungle, just as they did sixty years 
ago when the men who built the first 
trans-Isthmian railroad sweated through 
the mires beneath them, and were buried by 
hundreds. 

Then comes the Canal. It is a revelation 

the very essence of concentrated energy 
in steel-cut contrast to the miasmic inertia 
of its environment. 

“Gatun!” 

The American conductor—exactly the 
kind you would encounter on a local in the 
San Joaquin valley—calls the station as 
unintelligibly as his northern — brother. 
The car itself is a standard passenger coach, 
the engine a typical oil-burner, and your 
fellow-passengers as Yankee as transplanted 
Americans possibly can be. So altogether 
you find yourself feeling remarkably at 
home, despite the fact that you are two 
thousand miles from Broadway in a tropical 
jungle nine degrees above the Equator. 

It is worth the trip to Panama to look 
from the Gatun resident engineer’s office, 
which is perched upon a knoll intervening 
between the railroad and the Canal. 

Below is a chaos of orderly activity. Be- 
tween the jungle-clad hills the very bowels 
of the earth are being uprooted. Hills are 
being smoothed away, ridges created, and 
the concrete monoliths for the lock cham- 
bers are rising in the gigantic trenches pre- 
pared for them. Stretching away on the 
left, spanning the valley, is Gatun Dam. 
It is not picturesque; it is too vast. You 
scarcely comprehend its immensity until you 
walk its length and see the giant suction 
dredges pumping mud and silt from their 
nearby stations between the rock “toes” or 
side walls of the dam, to form the backbone 
of the big creation. 

The dam is now practically within ten 
feet of its ultimate height of eighty-five feet, 
and as the concrete spillway reaches com- 
pletion the impounded yellow floods of the 
wild Chagres river are held in leash and 
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Next to the dam and lock work at Gatun. Culebra Cut holds the center of the construction stage. The eut is 
three hundred feet wide and newely nine miles long. At this place the walls will be over 350 feet high. 
Today the bottom of the hot smoky ditch is swarming with men and dirt-trains, trying to keep pace 
with the resistless steam-shovels. Before long, ocean vessels will float peacefully above this spot 
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gradually spread further and further back 
among the low-lying hills, forcing the aban- 
donment of villages and the relocation of the 
Panama Railroad. 
Statistics are boresome 
] 


things at best, 
particularly to has sweltered 


uk who 
through the Isthmian accumulation of facts 


one 
and figures; but even so it is worth recording 
that Gatun Dam is a mile and a half long, 
and has a bottom thickness of a half mile 

which gives some conception of the changes 
the United States is making in Panamanian 


topography. Behind the dam Gatun lake 
will ultimately extend some _ thirty-one 
miles, at an elevation of eighty-five feet 


higher than the two oceans. To raise 
them to the Icvel of this inland sea, ships 
will be taken in hand by the triple set of 
Gatun locks, which will lift them a thirty 
eight-foot step at a time, from the lower level 
to that lake, over which they will steam 
Pacific-ward toward the continental divide 
at Culebra Cat. 

Close at hand, below the vantage point at 
the Gatun office, lie the locks, the water- 
steps up which vessels will proceed. Each 
“step,” or lock chamber, is 1ooo feet long 
and is in duplicate, so that while ships are 
being lifted through one series of chambers 
others may be lowered in the sister locks. 

Today, by far the major portion of the 
lock construction is completed. The huge 
concrete walls, fifty feet wide at the surface 
of the lock floors, are practically finished, 
as are the water culverts beneath the side 
and middle walls. 

To make one’s way down into the cham- 
bers and traverse the abysmal depths of the 
giant water tunnels is a memorable experi- 
ence, and especially so if the day chosen for 
the excursion be either averagely hot or 
averagely rainy—which it is quite certain to 
be! The only place in this world that is 
hotter than the breathless floor of a concrete 
lock chamber at Panama is the bottom of 
Culebra Cut at noontime. However, the 
Turkish bath experience is worth its hard- 
ship, and it is doubtful if even the heat of 
a Panamanian sun is any less pleasant than 
the habitual showers and mud of the rainy 
season. 

\ myriad of busy workers swarms over 
the locks. The din of compressed air 
riveting machines, rattling on the steel 
plates of the 6000-ton lock gates, all but 
drowns out the shrill chatter of the Jamaican 
negroes, the whistles of the hurrying loco- 
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motives and the incessant clatter and turmoil 
of the traveling cranes far overhead, across 
whose steel cables whir great vats of mixed 
concrete that are discharged with a startling 
precision exactly where their material is 
needed on the fast-rising walls. 

Next to the dam and lock work at Gatun, 
Culebra holds the center of the construction 
stage. 

After the Pacitic-bound steamer plies 
through the land-locked reaches of Gatun 
lake, guided by an elaborate system of 
buoys and beacons, it will enter Culebra 
Cut. Extending for nearly nine miles, with 
walls in some places over two hundred feet 
high, the tourists of 1915 could find the 
passage of no Norwegian fiord more inter- 
esting than that of the 300-feet wide water- 
way which has been forced through the 
backbone of the continents at Culebra. 

Today there are three ways of 
the Cut.”’ 

One is to sit on the edge somewhere and 
leisurely glimpse the whole big job below. 
This method is recommended for coolness 
and comfort—provided the redbugs are 
not too intimate! The bottom cf the hot 
smoky ditch is swarming with tiny men; 
trains of “flats” scurry up and down— 
always down, when they are loaded, for one 
of the pretty features of the excavating is 
that loaded trains all follow a down grade, 
minimizing transportation After 
watching the antics of these men below you 
perceive that their labors are devoted chietly 
to providing tasks for sturdier workers than 
themselves, the steam-shovels. There are a 
hundred of these mammoth diggers on the 
Zone, most of which are engaged in displac- 
ing the continental vertebrae at Culebra. 

Another method of viewing the Cut is to 
walk through it. For a satisfying intimacy 
with its gigantic details it is an admirable 
way; for comfort of person and conserva- 
tion of dress it is to be avoided. After a 
morning of tramping through the mires of 
the drain ditches, scrambling over banks, 
hustling out of the way of dirt-trains and 
executing frantic retreats from dynamite 
explosions, real and fancied, not to mention 
the inevitable drenching or two from the 
always-to-be-expected showers (with subse- 
quent sun steaming), your person, your 
clothing and your disposition are apt to be 
total wrecks. 

A third way is open to the elite. Con- 
gressmen, senators and “sich trash,’’ as an 


“seeing 


costs. 
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Next year, it is forecasted, all that is now seen at the locks in the Panama Canal, the vast water tunnels, 
the intricate electrical mechanisms and the monolithic steel gates, will be submerged. The 
mechanical wonder will be lost; but the constructive triumph will remain 
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observant Jamaican expressed it, are “*shown 
the sights” on a special motor-car, attached 
to the construction tracks, and accompanied 
by a well-informed guide. It is a novel 
experience to whirl down into and along the 
bottom of the busy Cut, with dirt-trains 
rattling past and steam-shovels coughing 
and spluttering at their mammoth tasks— 
and, incidentally, more than generously drop- 
ping a succession of cinders as big as robins’ 
eggs on your unspotted and gleamingly new 
Panama hat. 

One thing you learn when you see the 
Cut, whether it be afoot or by auto-car. 
The Job cannot be interfered with. You 
may be an ‘investigating’ senator, a con- 
gressman gunning for speech material, or 
even a distinguished foreign diplomat, but 
whoever you are, when you get into the Cut 
you count for nothing at all, so far as the Job 
is concerned. If there is an alternative of 
stopping you or holding up a train of 
“flats,” it is you who wait every time; if it 
means delay in tiring a dynamite charge, or 
that you remain where you are in the sun 
and mud, why, you “stay put” with a 
vengeance. 

There, in a nutshell, you have the spirit 
of the entire $360,000,000 enterprise. Noth- 
ing can interfere with the Job. Efficiency 
is the watchword of the Canal Zone; it is 
more than that—it is the religion. 

It is said that the handmaidens of 
efficiency are system and_ enthusiasm. 
Never was there such systematic system 
as pervades every phase of the big Job. 
Assuredly, never was there such unbridled 
effervescent enthusiasm. Everyone, from 
the Jamaican water-carrier up to the natty 
division engineers, is a Canal enthusiast. 
Enthusiasm is a drug on the market. They 
think Canal all day and they dream Canal 
all night, do these bronze-faced fellows who 
are at the helm. Their absorption in their 
environment is inevitable. Isolate an army 
two thousand miles from home and provide 
no brain food but the task before it, and of 
course its horizon narrows down to the day’s 
work. Which is a bore, even to the vastly 
interested visitor, for as a steadv conver- 
sational diet steam-shovel records, dredge 
capacities, problems in concrete construc- 
tion and even vivid tabular dissertations 
upon yardage costs, are apt to pall. 

This ‘‘Panamanitis” is well illustrated 
by the fact that some of the Canal political 
wise-heads think that their Colonel is a 


promising presidential possibility for 1916; 
if you tell them that two-thirds of the voters 
“up home’? never even heard of their 
Colonel, you are regarded with mingled 
doubt and pity. 

Take this man, G. W. Goethals, chief 
engineer of the Panama Canal, who on the 
Isthmus is simply ‘“‘The Colonel” or ““The 
Chairman.” 

No Tzar ever held dominion more com- 
plete than does Colonel Goethals over his 
448 square miles of Canal Zone. What 
“The Colonel” says ‘goes,’ and goes with 
alacrity. His has been called a benevolent 
despotism. Whatever the benevolence, of 
a certainty there is despotism enough, but 
not, mind you, to spare. For in the final 
analysis the Colonel’s way is the sound 
way to handle the Canal task, and the one- 
man responsibility and the one-man super- 
vision have eradicated all the difficulties of 
the past, when responsibility and super- 
vision were placed upon several semi- 
competent shoulders instead of upon one 
ultra-competent pair. Colonel Goethals is 
an automaton of systematic regularity and 
a perennial fount of energy. If, of the many 
things said about him on the Zone, one 
sifted out the three characteristics mostly 
harped upon, they would be that he knows 
his business, that he is the hardest kind of a 
hard worker and that he is “square.” 

Above all, the last title is aptly appropriate 
—he is square. What is more, he expects 
everyone else to be square. Which results 
in there being as few grafters in the 
Panama service as there are incompetents— 
and there are no incompetents! That is 
not a fairy story, nor the outgrowth of 
pleasant entertainment on the Isthmus. 
It is provable. The ‘“‘graftlessness” of this 
biggest construction job of history is by 
all odds the biggest of its many astonishing 
features. 

On Sunday this blue-eyed, white-haired 
autocrat plays judge for his workman’s 
kingdom. He holds court, ever so inform- 
ally, and before him come all those of the 
Canal Army who have grievances, sugges- 
tions or needs. Goethals has been called 
the wholesale laundryman of the Isthmus; 
certainly every rag of dirty clothing from 
Colon to Panama is washed before his 
judicial and kindly eye at these unique 
Sabbath-morning sessions. 

Not that it is edifying verse, but because 
it hints at the diversified possibilities of the 
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At the Atlantic entrance to the Pedro Miguel locks. Comparison with men and engine shows the prodigious 
size of the concrete construction. The engine is backed toward one of the immense drainage 
tunnels. In the foreground is the sill of the huge lock gates 
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The jungles stand hung w 


meetings, the following extract from a home- 
made Canal Zone jingle is worth perusing: 


TE Lt It To THE COLONEL 


If you have any cause to kick, or feel disposed to howl, 

If things ain’t running just to suit, and there’s a 
chance to grow], 

If you have any axe to grind, or graft to shuffle 
through, 

Just put it up to Colonel G., like all the others do. 


Casey is an engineer, and treated awful bad, 

Eight minutes overtime they worked the poor 
defenseless lad, 

So Casey sees the Colonel, with tears in his eyes, 
and says: 

“TI cannot stand for this no more without lay-over 


days.” 


“Dear Sir, the Commissary here,” writes Mrs. 
Percy Jones, 

“Ts charging me for porterhouse which ain’t no more 

} 


than bones, 


And I assure you, Colonel, that the pork chops what 


they sell 
Is rotten. I enclose herewith a sample, just to 
smell.” 


39° 


ith brilliant blossoms just as they did when the builders of sixty years ago were 
buried in hundreds beneath them. Then comes the 








Canal, the very essence of concentrated energy 


Mrs. Hobbs and Mrs. Dobbs are neighbors in a flat, 

And Mrs. Hobbs calls Mrs. Dobbs a horrid this 
ancl that; 

Then Mrs. Dobbs reciprocates, and maybe both 
are right, 

3ut in the end the Colonel has to arbitrate the fight. 


Don’t hesitate to state your case, the Boss will hear 
you through; 

It’s true he’s sometimes busy, and has other things 
to do, 

But come on Sunday morning and line up with the 
rest 

You'll maybe feel some better with that grievance 


off your chest. 


See Colonel Goethals, tell Colonel Goethals, 
It’s the only right and proper thing to do. 
Just write a letter, or even better, 
Arrange a little Sunday interview. 


The Canal Army is the most pampered 
group of people who ever had to do with a 
construction job. In the first place, Uncle 
Sam’s employees get far higher pay—from 
25 to 100 per cent—than similar workers 
receive in the United States. At the cutset, 







































At the Pedro Miguel locks. 
receives the ship. 


back in fever-stricken 1904, that was neces- 
sary to obtain labor at all. Also, free 
quarters, fuel, light and water are among the 
other perquisites, with six weeks of annual 
vacation on full pay, half-fares on steamers, 
the finest medical care imaginable, and sun- 
dry minor attentions such as governmentally 
supported club-houses and bands, combine 
to make life as nearly worth living as life 
can be within nine degrees of the Equator. 

John doesn’t have to get up at five o’clock 
to split the wood; the quartermaster’s de- 
partment not only splits it but also delivers 
it, free. Mary isn’t obliged to go to market 
for her household supplies; they are brought 
to her door by the commissary department. 
Also, John spends seven hours a day in an 
electrically-fanned office—at $150 a month 
—instead of nine hours in an electrically- 
lighted one—at $85—as he did “up home.” 





Moreover, it costs John and Mary less to 
live better than it cost them to live as they 
did before in the North, next door to the 
greatest food markets of the world. 


How? 





Enormous gates divide the locks into chambers, and hold the water which 
i At the side are the drainage arches 











Because an institution known as the com- 
missary department devotes all its well- 
trained energies to feeding its 65,000 charges 
at cost. With the sanitary department car- 
ing for its liver, and administering among 
other things unbelievably numerous pounds 
of quinine a year, and the commissary de- 
partment equally actively engaged in filling 
its stomach with the best that is to be had 
at the lowest possible prices, the Canal Army 
flourishes. 

But there are grumblers. The dissatisfied 
have the unique complaint that there is too 
much done for them; that they have no 
responsibilities, and no suffrage; that they 
are being made useless, spoiled babies. 
Perhaps; certainly there awaits for many a 
sad awakening when the high-pay, fat 
Panama days are no more, and instead of 
the gentle tropics the repatriated ditch- 
diggers face the chill and grinding com- 
petition of the North-land. 

There is one feature of your Canal visit 
that stands out above all others. It is that 
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you are made welcome—doubly, enthu- 
siastically welcome. 


is almost a national 
pastime, and thousands of questioning 
tourists, and scores of even more trouble- 
some writers, swarm about the Zone during 
the dry Undoubtedly you are a 
worse nuisance than the mosquitoes, yet 
never for a minute do they let you know it. 
The men on the Job actually seem glad to 
answer questions—though Heaven only 
knows how many times before each and 
every one has been answered. 

‘This job is costing the American people 
nearly $400,000,000. About four dollars 
of that cash comes from your pocket. Asa 
part owner you are entitled to all the infor- 
mation you want. 

They seem to work upon some such basis 
as that, do the courteous busy brown men 
of the Isthmus. Assuredly you can get your 
full four-dollars’-worth of information. A 
well-equipped bureau devotes all its energies 
to spreading the gospel of Canal publicity; 
there are guide-books, maps, charts, models 
and photographs galore. A weekly paper 
published by the Canal Commission records 


“Seeing the Canal” 


season. 
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the progress made day by day, and inci- 
dentally encourages a very valuable com- 
petition among various branches and divi- 
sions of the builders. There are motor-cars 
and launches to take you where you will, 
and usually an outwardly interested and in- 
wardly bored young engineer to answer 
your queries. 

All that is the foundation of the system 
that has eliminated graft by doing away with 
everything hidden 

Metaphorically speaking, you may take a 
microscope, a magnifying glass and a pair 
of binoculars to the Zone and they will turn 
you loose with a ‘God bless you—can we be 
of any assistance?” Formerly too many cor- 
respondents used the magnifying glass, or 
something that magnified equally well. 

But all that is passed. Wrangling is an 
affair of yesterday. Today the work is 
rushing forward brilliantly, with the home- 
stretch spirit urging new speed records. 
Tomorrow—well, tomorrow the Canal will 
be an accomplished fact, and you and I will 
be welcoming our friends who come west- 
ward through this wonderful new gateway 
to the Pacific Coast. 
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A Navajo Blanket 


By C. 


MITCHELL Woop 


Against a dark gray sky a jagged streak of white, 


And in the distance mountain ranges low; 
A cactus plant with upward reaching arms and light 
Of stars that make the candelabra glow. 


A row of tents; a 


stately, graceful palm; 


Fantastic shadows strange and odd. 


A woman’s handicraft; her soul’s 


An imitation of the works of God. 


mute psalm. 







































The War of the Water Gods 


By WILLIAM ALFRED COREY 


OR a moment it looked like the 
usual fight. With a deep-throated 
bellow and with gleaming teeth, 
old Neptune charged clumsily but 
rapidly up the sandy beach. But 
Triton thought better of it. He dropped his 
capture and, being younger and more agile, 
kept out of the old bull’s way. He wanted 
the young female and he meant to possess 
her. But he would try strategy first. If that 
failed, then he would join issues with the old 
tyrant and give him the best he had in stock. 
So Triton trumpeted forth a pipe-organ 
roar of defiance that echoed back from far 
up against the Cliff House rocks, and betook 
himself to the water. Not yet, but soon. 
Neptune, crushing Triton’s fair young 
charmer with a fierce look and a savage 
growl, wobbled back down the slope. Lying 
on the sand at the water’s edge, he wel- 
comed the cows of the little herd as they 
came inshore for the annual mating season. 
It was a sort of New Year’s reception with the 
lord of the commonwealth doing the honors. 
At first he was all smiles and compliments. 
He bowed and clucked as though to say: 
“How fresh and sweet you look, my dear! 
Won’t you come ashore and bask in the sun 
a bit? I’ve got the cutest spot you ever saw 
on the clean sand up here all ready for you.” 
And thus, with his buncombe and blarney, 
he enticed them on shore. 
But once a fair one had landed and gone 
a little way up on the sand where she 
couldn’t get about as quickly as in the water, 
the foxy old rascal got between her and the 
water and, changing his manner as males of 
other species sometimes do after marriage, 
commanded her brutally to ‘Go up to the 
house where you belong and stay there and 
mind the babies. A woman’s place is” etc. 
Meanwhile, other_and younger bulls and 
bachelors sought to establish harems of their 
own. One such, wishing to live at peace, 
went far down the beach and preémpted a 
homesite. Then he came back for wives. A 
few wives would do, say five or six. He ap- 
proached the water to compete with Neptune. 





The inevitabie clash resulted, the rocks 
again echoed with howls of rage, and a 
finish fight was on. No match for the giant, 
the venturesome bachelor who foolishly 
imagined he had some rights was quickly 
overpowered and, fatally hurt, he soon 
dragged himself off, leaving a trail of red in 
the sand. 

During the brief interval, while Neptune 
was giving all his attention to the rash youth 
just mentioned, another young male ap- 
proached Neptune’s rookery from the land- 
ward side. Like the other he had put his 
house in order and had everything necessary 
for housekeeping except wives. 

Neptune caught sight of this other aspir- 
ant just as the latter was in the act of robbing 
his rookery of one of his likeliest female 
With a thunderous bellow the 
old general again went to the defense of his 
own. Again there was a desperate encoun- 
ter, again the howls of battle set the echoes 
going, again hair flew and again at the close 
the younger animal crawled painfully away 
to die slowly in some secluded spot. 

These object-lessons had their effect. The 
whole herd was intimidated. The terrible 
old fighter dominated the situation. His 
female slaves and his male rivals alike feared 
him. Every cow of the herd was rounded up 
in Neptune’s rookery. Not another bull 
was allowed to approach or to establish a 
domicile of hisown. Not an individual male 
stood the ghost of a show in combat with 
the grim old monopolist. They all knew it. 
The very sight of the giant, twelve feet long 
from tip of nose to tip of tail, six feet in body 
girth and scarred with a hundred fiercely 
fought battles, struck terror to the younger 
male heart. But it was an impossible 
situation and one that could not last forever. 

Triton disported himself in the booming 
surf and eased his wounded feelings by 
sounding his deep-toned trumpet calls far 
over wave and shore and, like a Romeo at 
bay, carrying on a continuous flirtation with 
his Juliet in the closely guarded castle-like 
rookery on shore. 


possessions. 
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She was a beautiful creature, was this 
water-nymph. She was only three years old. 
Her silken hair was of a lovely golden brown, 
and her eyes were as soft and gentle as those 
of a human child. She was an angel, as 
angels go among the seals—at least she was 
the angel of bachelor Triton and she was 
innocently at the bottom of the revolution 
that was soon to come. 

The jealous and watchful Neptune soon 
discovered the flirtation going on under his 
nose and, being unable to reach Triton, he 
chastised his erring plural wife by biting her 
savagely in the neck. 

There was a piteous cry of pain that 
instantly fired with frenzy the heart of the 
bachelor lover out in the surf and sent the 
fighting blood leaping through his veins. 
Rendered wild with rage and losing all 
sense of caution, Triton rushed out of the 
water and bounded up the beach toward 
Neptune with a hoarse bellow and with his 
teeth bared for business. He was plainly 
looking for trouble, and Neptune was not 
the boy to disappoint him. At once they 
came to close quarters and an epoch-making 
battle was on. 

While the younger animal was six years 
old and a husky fellow, alone he would have 
been no match for Neptune. But he was 
soon to have help. For the fight attracted 
attention and the common hatred of all 
the males for the tyrant led them to make 
common cause against him. And very 
quickly fifteen or twenty bachelors and bulls 
had gathered about, and old Neptune was 
having the time of his life. 

Both sides recognized that this was to be 
a finish fight and neither took unnecessary 
chances, both fighting for the advantage. 

The first shrewd move of the allies was 
to shift the battle to the water, where they 
could move with far greater rapidity and 
ease. Led by Triton, the insurgent general, 
they partly forced and partly egged their foe 
toward the water’s edge and finally out into 
the surf beyond the first line of breakers. 

Then began as royal a battle as ever took 
place among animals or men on the Cali- 
fornia coast. The elemental instincts of 
hate, sex attraction and the lure of life were 
all involved. It was skill against skill, brute 
strength against brute strength, savage 
against savage, life against life. No mercy 
was shown and none was sought or expected. 
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The advantage was not all on the side of 
the allies. Their very numbers handicapped 
them. In their fury and the wild confusion 
they bit and tore each other by mistake; 
while every time Neptune’s terrible jaws 
snapped like a steel trap the teeth buried 
themselves in the quivering flesh of an 
enemy. 

It was a wild chaos of leaping, diving, 
struggling, fighting animals. Some circled 
about the outer edges of the writhing mass 
seeking a chance to attack; others dived 
under, looking for a point of vantage and 
bringing the seaweed with them when they 
came up to breathe. Still others leaped up 
out of the water, trying to reach over their 
comrades to strike the hated enemy. Their 
wonderful command of themselves in the 
water, their adroit maneuvers and lightning- 
like movements were passing wonderful. 

Neptune fought like the seasoned and 
powerful veteran he was; snapping his flash- 
ing teeth, now left, now right, now wheeling 
suddenly and ripping the unguarded side of 
an enemy, now diving under and gashing an 
exposed belly, now leaping up and locking 
his teeth in a flipper in mid-air. Win or lose, 
the old sea-lion was making a beautiful 
fight and one worthy of his reputation. 

All the while the noise of the fighters’ 
frenzied bellowing deafened the hearing, an 
unearthly chorus of howls and barkings and 
hideous cries of battle and anguish and 
deadly hate that drowned the roar of the 
surf and that could be heard for miles. 

The battle lasted over two hours. The 
powers of endurance of the fighters passed 
belief. But finally, as the afternoon waned, 
Neptune leaped into the air, emitted a hoarse 
howl of despair, fought his way to one side of 
the crimson swirl and retreated, beaten and 
broken, to draw himself wearily and pain- 
fully upon a shelving ledge of rock to die. 

The rest were willing to let him go. They 
had had enough and to spare. Some of the 
younger and weaker ones had gotten their 
death wounds, many were badly cut and 
hurt and all were utterly exhausted. 

But victory, whatever the cost, lay with 
the Triton forces, and old Neptune’s time 
had come. And just as the sun sank below 
the blue western rim he sighed heavily, a 
tremor shook his great body and the tyrant 
was no more. He had submitted to the in- 
exorable law of life, which is the law of strife. 
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INCE the jungles of the Mexican 
isthmus are unequaled for tropical 
beauty, and as the Tehuanas who 
walk therein like so many golden 
Eves surpass all other women in 

physical charms, it follows that Maria Con- 
cepcion Lopez made the prettiest of pic- 
tures walking down the street of her native 
town between rows of graceful palm- 
thatched jacales. Without any straining of 
terms, it might be added that she furnished 
a spectacle calculated to inspire respect as 
much as attention, for in all her proportions 
Maria Concepcion was truly magnificent. 
Though barely eighteen, when she stepped 
on the scales at the tienda the bar would snap 
up to the beam with the weight set at one 
hundred and seventy, but as she uprose 
fully five-feet-ten on her small naked feet she 
managed to carry her golden poundage with 
an effect of slimness. This impression was 
accentuated by her carriage. Daughter of 
a race of head-burden bearers, she stood 
straight as a lance under the calabash of 
soiled linen she was carrying down to the 
river; and if her face lacked that vivacious 
intelligence which forms the chief beauty 
of civilized women, the great dusky eyes 
within its smooth contours were not to be 
despised. Her bronze charms, moreover, 
were admirably set in the crimson and 
scarlet Tehuana costume whose flutterings 
made a vivid note against the sere brown 
and luxuriant greens of the street. 

After describing certain meanderings that 
agreed with the convolutions of the original 
cow path, the street presently emptied 
Maria Concepcion and her clothes into the 
plaza where an ornamental iron bandstand 
—now mercifully veiled by orange and 
lemon trees—competed for architectural 


honors with the administracion building, the 
In the heavy shade un- 


town’s one adobe. 





der the portales the jefe-politico, alias his 
honor the mayor, sat talking to the coman- 
dante of rurales, his twin in bulk and brown- 
ness, and the latter called out: 

“Ole! Girl! You go to the river? Then 
have a care. Miguel Naxima Negrete, the 
bandido, was seen yesterday in the monte 
beyond the town.” 

“And you sitting there at your ease, 
senor?” In answering, Maria Concepcion 
gave a hint of the shrewish quality that had 
made her mother the terror of their cvariel. 
‘What are we coming to when a lone ban- 
dido is permitted to tramp on the toes of the 
rurales?” 

Now, as everyone knows, it were as easy 
to find a flea in a haystack as to catch a 
bandit in the labyrinthian jungle, and, 
touching him in his loved ease, the reflection 
instigated the comandante’s testy answer. 
‘‘As well seek virtue in thy mother’s house, 
hussy! The worst I could wish Negrete 
would be to catch thee.” 

‘Si, I would pity him.” The jefe emitted 
a fat chuckle. ‘’Twas only the other day 
that she clawed the face of Refugio, her 
lover, because he looked sideways at little 
Carmela. They say that between her and 
the old woman, Pedro, her father, leads the 
devil’s own life.” 

If it were not for fear of upsetting her 
laundry, Maria Concepcion would have 
tossed her head in disdain. Instead, she 
clapped hands to her fine hips and with arms 
akimbo swaggered impudently around the 
corner into the next street. 

From its end a path led through a jungle 
that, in its green luxuriance and profuse 
flowerage, surpassed the fabled glories of 
Eden. On either hand mahogany, teak, 
cedar and the lordly ceiba marched in 
stately sequence, and under them the warm 
dank air palpitated with a prismatic spray 
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of insect life that was shot, here and there, 
with the fitful flash of a brilliant bird. From 
their high tops morning-glories, creepers 
and climbers of a hundred orders fell in 
cataracts of living green, transforming the 
jungle into a stage-setting of fairyland. Now 
the girl’s fluttering crimson would tone down 
to a dull red in the brown shade of tall cocoas, 
again leap into sudden flame as she passed 
through the yellow blaze of a sunlit glade. 

Usually the path was lit up and made 
cheerful by the crimson vestures and lively 
chatter of women and girls coming and go- 
ing between town and river. But today 
Maria Concepcion met not a single soul, and 
when she emerged, at last, upon the river 
strand and heard only its solitary voice 
murmuring among the boulders, she was 
seized with a sudden terror of loneliness. 
If it had not been for her late impertinence 
to the comandante she would undoubtedly 
have beaten a quick retreat. As it was, she 
cast timorous glances up and down river 
before venturing out on the strand. 

It chanced, however, that her washing 
today contained a fine lace chemisette and 
embroidered petticoat that belonged to her 
fiesta wear, and she became so interested in 
their cleansing, held them so often up to the 
light to note and admire their fineness, that 
she soon forgot all about the comandante’s 
warning. The bandido had passed com- 
pletely out of her mind when he was sud- 
denly recalled by a prod from a 44 Winches- 
ter in the soft of her back. 

“Buenos dias, senorita!” 

If Maria Concepcion had been previously 
neglectful of her safety, she now made up 
for it by the swiftness and length of the leap 
that carried her from her crouch ten feet 
out from the bank. Any Tehuana girl out- 
swims the fish, and had it not been for the 
fine petticoat and lace chemisette that lay 
in all their innocent whiteness close to the 
bandido’s rude foot, he would have seen 
thereafter little more of her than disap- 
pearing heels. While those hostages re- 
mained in his power, however, there was 
nothing for it but to await developments, 
and, up to her waist in water, she watched 
him with eyes of horror that were hardly 
justified by his appearance. 

For, to tell the truth, he departed widely 
from the traditional bandit type. Unlike 
the lithe brown fellow with fierce hawk eyes 
of poem and story, he was small and lean— 
so very lean that the tight bell-bottomed 
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trousers and short bolero jacket of his 
leather charro suit gave him a withered look. 
Minus the rifle and sheathed machete which 
hung at his belt, he would have looked every 
inch of the shoemaker he had been, before 
his sudden knife ended the earthly career 
of the gringo planter who had used a mis- 
cobbled pair of shoes as an excuse to play 
football with him all over the plaza. Lest 
it seem strange, in view of what follows, 
that a woman of Maria Concepcion’s hered- 
ity and inches should have quailed in such 
a meager presence, it must be told that he 
had added, later, to the gringo, two peones 
who had displayed unreasonably obstinate 
objections to being robbed; multiplying as it 
passed from mouth to mouth, the tale of 
these killings had grown till it quite dis- 
counted in the public fancy the record 
established by Samson in his little affair 
with the Philistines. In her frightened vision 
he loomed sinister, gigantic, and with the 
return of her breath she replied very respect- 
fully to his greeting. 

“Good days to you, senor. Is there any- 
thing of mine that you wish?” 

Like all Spanish courtesies, her question 
was never intended to be taken upon its 
face, but in addition to his departure from 
type the bandido now displayed a realistic 
disregard for the craft’s romantic conven- 
tions. Instead of waiving the very idea he 
quickly replied ‘Si, I want you. Come 
out—quick !” 

Now, less than a week ago, Maria Con- 
cepcion had snatched the machete from a 
quarrelsome suitor and beaten him soundly 
with the flat. But the bandido was holding, 
aimed straight at her head, the Winchester, 
an arm clothed, for her, with the terrors of 
the unknown. Hastily scrambling out, she 
stood before him, tamely submissive, while 
he looked her over with a satisfied eye. 

“Young, strong—and pretty.”” He threw 
in the last for good weight. ‘‘You will do, 
senorita.” After a second stare he ex- 
plained for what. ‘“‘See you, this bandido 
business, while very much the trade of a 
man, has still its drawbacks. What of bad 
food, hasty cooking and eating on the run, 
the stomach of me is nearly done. How 
of it? Can you cook?” 

“Si, senor, none better.”’ The unwise 
admission came out of sheer gratitude that 
she was not to be killed out of hand. 

“Bueno! Then we shall get along very 
well.” While she listened, he ran on to 
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outline her immediate fate. “Thereisasnug saw Maria Concepcion just as surely com- 
place, see you, in the mountains this side of mitted in matrimony as though by the 
Oaxaca, that may still be fetched by a man archbishop of Oaxaca himself, safely signed, 
that knows his jungle in a day and a half. sealed and delivered. Yet speedy as was the 
High up, it is, above these pestilential fever wooing, well calculated, indeed, to set 
swamps, with running water and grazing the maidens of colder climes agape and 
aplenty for beasts, yet so secure that one aghast at the mere recital, it was not at all 
might search for it a year, or, if found, one unusual in the tropics where Cupid goes 
rifle could hold it against a rurale corps. like a steeplechaser, taking. all the hurdles 
With you placed there to do the cooking, I from the first kiss to marriage at a single 
shall be freer to forage, and if it be well flight. Born of a race of women that gained 
. done, the cookery, you shall have of fine husbands as often as not by being carried 
laces and linen, neck chains, silver and gold _ off, and who were not at all particular about 
embroideries, the full of a woman’s heart. the means so long as the necessary end was 
But if it be not good—the cookery. Or achieved, it sat well enough with Maria 
you prove tricky.” ~~ He squinted evilly Concepcion’s inclination; and short as the 
along the rifle. ‘‘Now—vaminos !” time was, it was yet sufficient for her swift 
From the jab in the back to the command feminine mind to review the pros and cons 
to march their communications had occu- of her case. 
pied no more than a couple of minutes In a country where the iron hand of “Ti0 
little enough in view of the fact that they Porfirio” had suppressed and_ repressed 
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everything and every- 
body in sight till all 
was reduced to one 
dead level of good- 
ness, the ancient trade 
of banditry had re 
mained the one refuge 
for men of spirit, 
was invested, there- 
fore, with all of the 
romantic flavors that 
distinguish bank- 
wrecking, stock ma- 
nipulation and_ the 
buying of legislatures 
in more fortunate 
climes. In Maria Con- 
cepcion’s sight the 
match loomed large 
as would the capture 
of some captain of in- 
dustry or political 
magnate in the imagi- 
nation of the daugh- 
ters of civilization. 
Finally, as the com- 
mon folks of the isth- 
mus seldom marry by 
priest, she had only 
herself to consult. 

“May I take these, 
senor?” 

Her question, delivered with a nod at the 
fine petticoat and lace chemisette, may be 
regarded as the first expression of wifely 
obedience—just as his gracious answer, 
“Si, they will serve till I gain thee better” 
might be cited as an example for more 
sophisticated husbands. And when, five 
minutes later, she mounted behind him on 
the mule he had left tied in the skirts of the 
jungle, she was no worse off than the mil- 
lions upon millions of brides for whom cap- 
tivity and wedlock spelled the same in the 
days before churches were builded or priests 
invented. 


From the crest of a young pine, a night 
owl blinked down at the fire that swayed 
like a red blossom under the breath of the 
night wind in a canon below. Leaping, 
some time ago, under fresh fuel, the flame 
had revealed the bandido’s “snug place,” 
perched like a hawk’s nest on a dizzy 
plateau. Shining across Maria Concep- 
cion’s clay cooking pots, its fiery alchemy 
had transmuted the sere roof of a grass jacal 
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There was nothing for it but to await developments, and, up 


into gold, rich in its deep colors as that of 
the girl’s fine shoulders. Inaccessible from 
below, a trail led around the mountain’s 
shoulder to another canon and so down to 
fine pasture in a hidden valley, and, as the 
bandido had said, the place was abundantly 
watered. A few yards from the hut, a rope 
of green water came twisting out of the black 
night above, to break and fly on in a cloud of 
prismatic spray. On the other side Miguel’s 
mule was to be seen munching contentedly 
over a pile of corn fodder while, hunched up 
close to the fire, its master performed simi- 
larly with Maria Concepcion’s enchiladas. 
Then ail had been peace, but as, leaping 
again, the fire flashed on the girl’s crimson 
figure, erect and violently gesticulating, the 
owl shot out on wide wings and flew up- 
ward ahead of her cry. 

“None but a fool would expect a girl to 
be content cooped up here with the owls!” 

Her complaint marked the arrival of that 
domestic crisis which is due about the mid- 
dle of the bridal year. During the first 
two months of her sojourn there Maria 
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to her waist in water, she watched him with eyes of horror 


Concepcion had felt and displayed the usual 
content of a wife in her new estate, and as 
Miguel seldom returned from a raid without 
some bit of lace, yard or two of crimson 
velvet, or piece of embroidery, pleased van- 
ity had helped to keep her temper sweet. 
For still another month she had been kept 
happily busy manufacturing the most gor- 
geous Tehuana costume that had ever been 
seen at the spring fiestas, but with its com- 
pletion the question had arisen, familiar to 
feminine lips since the dawn of time—of 
what use were pretty things without a chance 
to wear them? The thought had brought 
her first poutings; its expression, the ensuing 
quarrel. 

“What? to be set against a wall, a target 
for rurales?’’ Miguel had replied when she 
suggested a visit to Oaxaca during the fiesta; 
and being possessed in full by his race’s 
natural jealousy, he had set a black and 
stony face against her going alone. Worse! 
Whenever he left the plateau, he had 
guarded against her taking Krench leave 
by hiding her finery in a secure place which 
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days of industrious 
search on her part 
had failed to reveal. 
This, any bride will 
agree, was taking a 
mean advantage, and 
Maria Concepcion 
had found it harder 
to bear because of cer- 
tain radical changes in 
her opinions and view- 
points. The adage “A 
man is never a hero 
to his valet’? would 
have been better said 
of his wife, for in her 
candid gaze he stands 
out, stripped of the 
honors and dignities 
that hide his weak- 
<= __ nesses from the world. 
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== _In thelast two months 
: Maria Concepcion 
<= had caught a severe 


case of the family point 
= of view; than which 
~> there is nothing more 
cold, cynical, malig- 
nantly truthful. In 
— her rather scornful 
eyes Miguel no more 
loomed sinister, gigan- 
tic. In fact she rather wondered that 
anyone should be such a fool as to permit 
himself to be robbed by a person of such 
meager proportions. Lastly, she had 
been attacked by that itch for reconstruc- 
tion which, seizing upon brides at the 
altar, drives them on to make over their 
husbands just as though they were so many 
last year’s bonnets. Having had her full of 
romance, she was now obsessed by all of a 
woman’s natural passion for respectability 
—indeed, the present quarrel had arisen 
from her suggestion that Miguel return to 
work at his trade in town. 

He, however, displayed the usual mascu- 
line contumacy. ‘‘What?” he now sputtered. 
“T, a bandido, become a cobbler of shoes for 
folk that run at the very sound of my name?” 

With the wife’s usual discernment, Maria 
Concepcion plainly perceived that nothing 
could be accomplished in the face of such a 
conceit, and she addressed herself at once to 
the congenial task of reducing it. “A ban-. 
dido, caramba! a fine bandido thou art! 
Forgetting the gringo, an accident, and the 
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two peones, shot, most probably, from be- 
hind a bush, tell me what person of impor- 
tance lays his death at your door. A 
bandido, de verdad? A robber of clothes, 
rather.”’ 

Now, if Miguel had stooped from his es- 
tate as a bandido in good practice so far as 
to lift an occasional piece of fine lingerie 
from a bush where it was spread to dry, it 
had been done altogether for her, and stung 
by the rank injustice of the accusation, he 
came bouncing upon his feet like a rubber 
ball. “A robber of clothes, say you? 
Maldito! Whose vanity was it that set me 
to gaining clothing in place of good silver?” 

But he who would join battle with a 
woman must not expect the courtesies of 
war. Ignoring his anger, she proceeded to 
pour the acids of scorn upon the raw wound. 
“Si.” She nodded her pretty head. “In 
every cantina on the isthmus it is told what 
a cochino you are. ‘Miguel a bandido?’ 
Calixto, the rural, told it to me, one day. 
‘Let me but catch the fool and I'll make of 
him a cook’.” 

“Ah-r-r-r-r!” It was the last straw, and 
venting his passion in a prolonged howl, 
Miguel snatched up the machete with which 
he had just been cutting faggots. 

Undoubtedly he merely intended to use 
the flat, and seeing that it is the usual ar- 
biter in isthmus family discords, there is 
much to be said in its favor. Its excellences 
have been proved in the daily life of thou- 
sands of households. It was, however, no 
longer Maria Concepcion, the timid girl, 
that faced him, and as he swung to strike 
a strange thing happened. Snatching up a 
thick faggot, she disarmed him with one 
blow that almost broke his wrist, felled him 
with a second, then while he lay writhing, 
drubbed him soundly as long as her breath 
held out. 

Yet in spite of its thoroughness, was there 
nothing malignant about the chastisement. 
When, bosom deeply heaving and sweating 
freely, she stood, arms akimbo, looking 
down upon him, her big dusky eyes ex- 
pressed only the necessary severity of a Spar- 
tan mother. Her question might very well 
have been addressed to a refractory child. 

“Now will you cobble shoes?” 

And like a small boy, Miguel ruefully re- 
garded her from under his raised arm. 
“But, gueredita? He will have me shot, the 
comandante, if I so much as set foot in the 
town!” 





“And if there be a pardon to the fore?” 

He hesitated—then as she raised the 
stick, incontinently yielded. “Si! Si! Un- 
doubtedly, si!’ 

Again like that mother, her gentle pat on 
the shoulder rewarded the promise. 

“Bueno! Now shall I make a dulce to 
stuff the sweet tooth. And when we return 
to town I shall love you, my shoemaker, 
more than twenty bandidos.” 

Not that Miguel really meant to keep his 
promise. While she was bringing fresh 
water to prepare the sweetmeat his eyes 
traveled to his rifle where it leaned against 
the jacal. Again when she leaned over her 
cooking his hand fumbled thirstily with the 
knife at his belt. Yet though she must have 
sensed danger in his gloom, she moved 
quietly about her work chatting happily 
about their future life in town. After he had 
eaten the dulce, moreover, she spread her 
zarape beside his in front of the fire, and 
five minutes thereafter fell fast asleep. 

Leaning upon one elbow, he looked down 
on her quiet sleep. Though the firelight 
stained the blue steel of his knife, it was to 
know no other color, for, strengthening 
memories of companionship that were none 
the less pleasant for being varied by kitten- 
ish humors, came grateful thoughts of her 
fine cookery, the light fortillas, toothsome 
meat chilis, sweet dulces, that had spread 
a layer of fat over his lean ribs. Though 
she lay at his mercy, he knew that he could 
never bring himself to mar her smooth flesh 
by so much as the scratch of a pin. He had 
been caught in his own trap. Full well did 
he realize, now that it was too late, which of 
the twain had been led into captivity that day 
they rode on one mule away from the river. 

He was not, however, quite ready to give 
in. Withdrawing by slow inches from her 
side, he crawled on all-fours into the jacal, 
and when he came out again some minutes 
later he was bowed under a bundle that held 
all her finery. After depositing it in the 
scrub at the head of the trail he returned 
and led away the mule, moving with such 
caution that Maria Concepcion was not 
disturbed. Indeed, having replaced her 
finery in its hiding place, he had dropped 
down from the mountains into the fat 
jungles of the ¢ierra caliente before she was 
awakened by the chills of dawn. 

And it was well for him that he was out 
of range of her scorching black eyes. If 
she could have laid hands on his collar just 

















He departed widely from the traditional bandit type 


then! But at that safe distance he felt 
brave enough to shake a hardy fist at the 
distant blue of the mountains. ‘‘A shoe- 
maker? Caramba! Fortunately, these 
women have as many minds as the day has 
minutes. By the time I return ’twill be 
something else.’ 

Nevertheless and in the face of this philo- 
sophic utterance, he stayed away a full day 
longer than his habit, nor turned his face 
homeward till he had insured a welcome by 
levying tribute on a mule train of rich 
Oaxaca stuffs. With that at his saddle-bow 
he was able to hum a tune as the mule took 
the bends of the trail from the cafion up- 
ward. 

But the refrain died and his spirits evap- 
orated when, instead of a cheerful fire, odors 
of cookery, mingled crimson and gold of 
Maria Concepcion’s rich presence, he found 
only cold ashes and silence on the plateau. 
A hurried trip to the dry cave where he had 
hidden her clothing slightly reassured him, 








for whatever her feeling might be for him- 
self, he could not possibly conceive of her 
deserting that. Making himself as com- 
fortable as he could, he put in a lonely day 
and two nights awaiting her return; where- 
by he was afforded an excellent opportunity 
to contrast the discomforts of bachelorhood 
with his late pleasant conjugal ease. In- 
deed it was the startling contrast that drove 
him forth, at last, to seek her. 

If he had waited a little longer he might 
have saved himself the journey, for not only 
had he correctly estimated her devotion to 
her finery, but he might have added thereto 
her natural woman’s determination to have 
her way. While Maria Concepcion had 
hot-footed it down to the town on the very 
morning that Miguel stole away, she had 
stayed just long enough to receive the 
comandante’s assurance that “‘the peones 
did not count and the country was well rid 
of the gringo.” Indeed, had it not been for 
the needs of a profession that required him 
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to do most of his traveling by night and rest 
while Maria Concepcion was legging it back 
h the day, they must have 

As it was, he spent two 





homeward throu 


} 
road. 


watching the girls and women 
ng at the river, before he learned from 


met on the 
weary days 


that she had come and gone. 


Ten 
days had slid by since he had seen her, on 
the evening that he descried, from far down 
the canon, the smoke of her hospitable fire 
against the sky. 

Even at that distance it 
watering at thoughts of her comfort 
cookery, but professional suspicion denied 
the call of his hungry body. Suspecting a 
trap, he laid low till dusk and watched her 
for a full hour from the scrub at the head 
of the trail before going forward to receive 


set his mouth 
and 


the warmest welcome she had ever given 
him. 

“T went to see my mother’’ she answered 
his questions. ‘The night you gave me the 
slip I dreamed she was sick to death of a 
fiebre. Caramba!’ Her pretty nose curled 
up in disgust. “I might have saved me my 
legs. When I walked in she was delivering 
to my father the beating of his life—just 
such an one,” she finished, playfully pulling 
his ear, ‘as you will get the next time you 
play me such a trick. “Twas well that I did 
not catch you that morning.” 

Though this was a fine opening, to his 
great satisfaction she never even mentioned 
shoemaking, the nearest approach to it be- 
ing made when she cursed with various 
eloquence the crop of blisters the trip had 
raised on her feet. In fact she was so tired 
that sleep claimed her in the very act of 
examining the Oaxaca stuffs. 

What of the wear and tear of his late 
anxiety plus present good feeding, Miguel 
also fell into deep sleep that was presently 

by a frightful nightmare. He 
dreamed that he had fallen, at last, into 
the hands of the rurales, and so life-like it 
all was that he actually felt the cords with 
which they were binding him bite his wrists 
and ankles. Indeed, the pain was so sharp 
that he awoke, yelling, to the sight of Maria 
Concepcion putting the last knot on a most 


] 
} 


disturbed 
| 


artistic job of pinioning. 

‘*What means it?’ She did not answer his 
question till she had saddled and led out the 
mule. ‘It means that I have gained a par- 
don from the comandante. ’Twill be 
granted the day you are seen at work in the 
shop I have rented upon the plaza.” 
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Then, making no more of his kicks and 
curses than if he had been a naughty babe, 
she lifted him upon the mule, cinched his 
feet from stirrup to stirrup, and led off down 
the moonlit trail. 


“Tack, tack! tack, tack! tack, tack!” 

Usually it would be hard to find a more 
cheerful sound than a shoemaker’s busy 
poundings, but, pulsing through the somno- 
lent heat of the plaza one hot afternoon six 
months later, Miguel’s hammerings carried 
a note dismal as though he were making a 
coffin. 

Unhappy though it was, the sound yet 
failed to express the half of the gloom that 
enwrapped his soul. While pegging the 
heels of the jefe’s riding boots he cursed 
beneath his breath them and their owner— 
whom he could see in the middle of a com- 
fortable siesta under the portales across the 
way—his hammer, thread, needles, imple- 
ments of a detested trade, finally, the entire 
scheme of things to which Maria Concep- 
cion’s masterly stroke had consigned him. 

“You will be thanking me six months 
from now” she had declared in answer to 
his revilings, on the day she had dumped 
him down in the shop. ‘For we can live 
finely on the half of your earnings, and the 
remainder we shall save.” 

And at first they had surely prospered. 
The romance of having a bandido to cobble 
one’s shoes drew, for a month or two, such 
a roaring trade that strangers coming into 
town sometimes mistook the shop for a 
cantina. But after the novelty had worn off 
the custom filtered back into older channels; 
a process that had been unduly expedited by 
his loss of prestige when Maria Concepcion 
haled him out of the cantina one day and 
ran him home across the plaza. Then, to 
cap all, the jefe-politico, comandante and 
other dignitaries of the alta sociedad had 
simultaneously perceived how his past repu- 
tation might be made to serve their own 
present needs. 

“See that they be finished today—if you 
value the skin of your back,” the jefe’s mozo 
had called out as he flung the boots in at the 
window an hour ago, and, as Miguel well 
knew, that was all the pay he would be 
likely to get. And so it was going every day. 
Now the jefe, tomorrow the prefecto, next 
the comandante, it was always one or the 
other, and now, for a change, they came alli 
together. For he had no more than finished 












































rasping off the first of the jefe’s heels 
before the comandante’s orderly 
appeared with ‘a hide of leather at 
the door. 

“A dozen pair of guarachas, senor, 
for the rurales. Cut them at once.” 

Coming on top of his other troub- 
les, the peremptory order snapped \ \ 
the slender remaining 
Miguel’s patience. ‘‘At once?’ he 
yelled. “May the seven devils of 
Cuatla get thee, burro! Here be the 
jefe’s boots and the shoes of the 
prefecto’s daughter which she must 
have to dance at the baile of the ~ 
alta sociedad, and now a dozen of 
guarachas to be cut and_ strung 


She stood, arms akimbo, looking down upon him, 


with lacings! Caramba! Have I one hun- 
dred hands or only sixty?” 

“In consideration of your many bandit- 
ries, you are lucky to have any” the orderly 
growled, passing out. ‘‘Next time you cross 
the plaza, observe, senor, the handless 
arms of Juan Cabral, the beggar. And 
his were simple thieveries.”’ 

‘He, at least, has ease to enjoy his alms” 
Miguel grunted. After the orderly was gone 
beyond earshot, he defiantly added ‘“‘And 
let me tell you, Sefior Tonto, banditry with 
all its risks is to be preferred a thousand 
times over to this.” 

For some minutes thereafter he sat with- 
out movement, gloomily balancing the risks 
attendant upon the neglect of any of these 
conflicting orders, and having concluded 
that it was safer to. take a chance with the 
civil than the military authorities, he had 
just laid aside the jefe’s bodts with the 
prefecto’s daughter’s shoes and was strop- 
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ping his knife to begin 
on the guarachas, 
when Maria Concep- 
cion came bustling in. 
Though it was now 
a full year since 
Miguel had carried 
her away from the 
river, she was the 
G\ag same strapping lass 
who had learned the 
business of kidnaping 
at his hands. 

“Let me but get him 
to the shoemaking”’ 
she had told her Aztec 
gods on the plateau, 


Mh 
M's 


if 


“Now will you cobble shoes?” 


“and I will ask nothing more.’ But now 
that her wish was fulfilled, having, moreover, 
usurped their prerogative of molding man 
in their likeness, and worked Miguel’s 
obedient clay till it showed the wet print of 
her thumb all over; with that supreme in- 
stinct of womanhood fully satiated, she 
surveyed her handiwork with'the usual dis- 
satisfaction of the artist in his creation. As 
she had met the orderly crossing the plaza 
and received from him a hint to see that his 
master’s order was quickly filled, she had 
special cause for irritation and proceeded to 
vent it at once on Miguel’s head. 

‘How are we to live,” she demanded at 
the close of a long tirade, ‘‘with thee mend- 
ing free for the entire alta sociedad? Why 
did you not stick at the banditry?” 

“Wh-h-y?” Stammering it, Miguel raised 
appealing eyes to the chromo of the Virgin - 
Guadaloupe on the wall in protest against 
this astonishing exhibition of feminine 








She lifted him upon the mule, cinched 
his feet from stirrup to st 1d 


ed off down the 





inconsistency. ‘‘Santissimo Trinidad! She 
asks why. S/e—that brought me in, bound 
and trussed up like a fowl!” 

But Maria Concepcion’s pretty nose 
merely rose a degree and a half higher. 
‘What of it? I had never dared such a trick 
had you been but the half of a man. With 
plenty of food and fine clothing to spare, a 
blind beggar might have seen that ’twas 
only a beating I lacked for perfect happi- 
ness. But think not that I will stand for it 

‘to toil and moil for a man enganchared in 
free labor to the alta sociedad. No, senor, 
there are fresher fish to be had for a fry. 
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Adios!’ And turning with such suddenness 
that her crimson skirts flew all about her, 
she shot out of the door and vanished, as it 
were, in a red cloud of indignation. 

As it was not the first time she had 
threatened to leave him, Miguel was not 
alarmed. Shaking his head over the un- 
fathomable contradictions of the sex, he fell 
to work on the guarachas. When she failed 
to return at dusk he concluded that she 





























must be spending the night with her mother; 
nor did her absence during another day 
seriously disturb him. If he went out to 
look for her that evening, his action was 
prompted more by discomfort than fear of 
desertion. 

He headed first for her mother’s, but a 
chance meeting with old Pedro, her father, 
saved him the doubtful privilege of inter- 
viewing that redoubtable dame. ‘‘No, she 
has not stayed with us” the old man assured 
him, adding with the cynicism of his age 
and experience ‘‘Thanks be to God! One 
woman is enough to addle the peace of 
any household. Be grateful an’ she never 
returns.” 

From Don Pablo, the storekeeper of the 
plaza tienda, he learned, a little later, that 
Maria Concepcion had been seen in talk 
with Chano, a ruffling blade of an arriero, 
whose mule-train ran through the town on 
his regular journeys between Tehuantepec 
and Oaxaca. But he had no certain news 
until, nearly two weeks later, a cargador in 
the Oaxaca pottery trade dropped into the 
shop to buy a new pair of guarachas. All 
that time Miguel’s feelings had been run- 
ning the gauntlet back and forth between 
anxiety and resentment, and while cutting 
out the sandals he delivered himself of a 
homily on the frivolity and ingratitude of 
women in general. 

“Si.” The cargador, who was aware 
where the shoe pinched, indulged himself 
with a covert grin. ‘Si, they listen best to 
the whistle of a stick, the women. That 
reminds me, sefor—I saw Maria Concep- 
cion in Oaxaca.” 

“What?” Miguel cried with his first 
breath. “My woman?” 

“Si. She was flaunting it in her best with 
Chano, the arriero. He had just given her 
the loveliest of beatings, and she was happy 
and full of chatter as a paroquet.” 

Knife suspended over his leather, Miguel 
sat and stared. Than an odor, there is 
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nothing so stimulative to the imagination 
and, drifting in just then at his window, a 
breath of wild limes brought in by some 
errant breeze from the jungle beyond the 
town revived memories that were almost 
crushed under the weight of his daily labors. 
Once more he saw the distant purple of the 
Oaxaca mountains veined here and there by 
the trails that fell, twisting like yellow snakes, 
from upland pine country into steaming 
jungles; the deep shady cafions, streaming 
silver of warm rivers; the freedom and 
beauty of the old life in the open was re- 
flected in the sudden lights of his face. 

But they died, very quickly, the lights. 

Than he, no one knew better the truth of 
Maria Concepcion’s assertion that he had 
been a “bandit more by luck and accident 
than inclination,” and full well did he 
realize his hopeless loss of reputation. 
Brought in by a woman, tied like a calf, to 
be dismissed with a kick and a cuff to his 
trade! A fine desperado, forsooth! Even 
the children would hoot at the very idea of 
suffering robbery at his hands, and, looking 
down the future, he saw only a long and 
dreary vista of working days. 

“Surely they are ungrateful, the women.” 
The cargador prodded him out of his reverie. 
“Tis said that she never felt the weight 
of your hand.” 

Miguel shook his head. During the last 
two weeks many conjectures and surmises, 
dim searching for causes, had been shoul- 
dering each other around under his skull, and 
now clearing suddenly, they gave him flash- 
ing insight into the profoundest of feminine 
instinct, that which, in spite of its ingrati- 
tude, had worked through the ages for the 
good of the race. In the bitterness of his 
soul he let it escape. 

“As you say” he sighed, ‘‘we are of no 
service to the women, we soft ones.” 

Noting the comfortable plural, the carga- 
dor closed an eye and grinned at the 
Virgin Guadaloupe. 
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San Juan Capistrano 
By CLARENCE URMyY 


Behold this craftsmanship of days long dead, 
This mighty ruined temple where Romance 
Has left naught but the glimmer of a glance, 

The echo of a voice, alas far fled; 

Night winds with sob and dewy-sandaled tread 
Sigh through the weed-grown, heaven-roofed expanse 
A requiem of pomp and circumstance, » 

A death-song never misinterpreted! 


Here where the Present and the Future ceased 
Long, long ago, the Past seems ne’er to tire 
Of making this, in spite of Time’s rude scars, 
A hallowed haunt where Silence is the priest, 
The incense Memory, the Winds the choir, 
The altar lights the immemorial Stars. 











The Roosevelt Road 





Motoring Through the Salt River Valley—America’s Finest 


Hundred Miles of Highway 


By Horace D,. ASHTON 
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MONG the thousands of enthusiastic 
motorists in America there are 
few who realize that there lies, 
separated from the tine highways 
of California by a desert and 

hundreds of miles of almost impassable 
roads and from the thickly settled East by 
nearly three thousand miles of ‘none too 
good going,’’ a stretch of road of little more 
than a hundred miles which can safely lay 
claim to being the finest, most scenic and 
interesting hundred milesof road in America, 
if not in the world. 

Boundless nature, assisted by the tireless 
and skilled engineers of the United States 
Reclamation Service, has created down 
there in central Arizona a_ region which 
beggars description. 

Aside from the marvelous scenery, the 
road itself is a remarkable monument to 
engineering skill. It was built through 
necessity as a highway over which to haul 
supplies to the army of men who were en- 
gaged in constructing that masterpiece of 
the Reclamation Service, Roosevelt Dam. 
The Salt river for a number of years fur- 
nished an inadequate supply of water for the 
brave farmers who dared to combat nature 
on the very edge of the desert. More than 
once in the early days when the river 
failed, the desert swept across their irriga- 
tion ditches and engulfed their tields and 
orchards beyond. Such disasters empha- 
sized the need of an assured water-supply, 
and led to the initiation of one of the most 
stupendous irrigation projects of our time 
in the Salt river valley. 

In the variety of problems which faced 
the engineers, in the magnitude of the 
works and in the extraordinary character 
and number of difficulties surmounted in 
prosecuting the work, the Salt River project 
ranks first among the works of the Reclama- 





tion Service. A few of these difficulties 
were made manifest to me as I motored 
through that remarkable valley and canon. 

Near the headwaters of the Salt river, in 
an almost inaccessible mountain region, was 
found one of the best natural reservoir sites 
in the entire West. To develop it involved 
an expenditure so vast that it was far 
beyond the means of the community to 
attempt it. Congress enacted the Reclama- 
tion Law, and the Reclamation Service took 
up the work. 

For twenty miles across a desert of cacti 
and mesquite, an absolutely waterless plain, 
a broad highway was laid out to the foot of 
the mountains. For forty miles further 
into the most rugged mountain country in 
the West, the road was blasted from the 
rocks. This road was continued for thirty 
seven miles further, to the city of Globe, 
on the line of the Southern Pacitic railroad. 

The whole Salt River project cost the 
United States Government in the neighbor- 
hood of nine million dollars. Three million 
five hundred thousand of this was spent on 
the dam, and it is safe to venture that an 
equal if not greater outlay was necessary 
before that road was made passable. 

It is easily worth the trip from either 
coast to experience the wonderful sensa- 
tions of a drive over that road. In scenic 
beauty and artistic and changeful coloring 
no highway in the world compares with it. 
The mountains are inspiring and the rocks 
are clothed in the richest colors. No 
language can describe the glories of the 
sunrise and sunset pictures on those crags 
and cliffs, or the witching beauty of the deep 
canons veiled in purple shadows. It is a 
drive, once taken, never to be forgotten. 

In the fall of 1911 I was in charge of a 
transcontinental motor party of four cats 
which traversed this road from Globe to 
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Phoenix. Leaving Globe about nine o’clock 
in the morning we forded Pinal creek 
several times, and passing some large copper 
mines were soon in the Apache mountains. 

All during the morning frequent exclama- 
tions of admiration were drawn from mem- 
bers of the party by the changing colors on 
those mountain peaks. The nearby moun- 
tains appeared of the deepest red, changing 
to a brilliant purple further away and fading 
in the distance to a turquoise blue haze. 
Sometimes far up on those slopes of red 
could be seen large solid patches of golden 
yellow marguerites lending their radiance to 
the gorgeous landscape. 

As we rounded one turn in the road about 
sixteen miles from Globe a thin line of white 
appeared through the blue haze of the dis- 
tance, below the horizon, proving to be 
Roosevelt Reservoir, more than twenty miles 
away. Later approaching the shores of the 
lake, our road skirted for miles the canal 
built by the engineers to furnish power for 
the construction of the great dam. This 
canal brought water from a power dam 
nineteen miles away, and was lined with 
cement for most of its length. It was then 
that we commenced to realize the immensity 
of that great project. 

We passed the cement mill where were 
turned out several hundred thousand bar- 
rels of first-class cement, and saw wherea 
city of two thousand had sprung up in the 
desert, thrived, and finally disappeared. 

At the Reclamation Office we learned that 
for most of the labor employed on that re- 
markable highway the government had to 
depend on the Indians from back in the 
hills, most of whom were Apaches. 

Just beyond the Reclamation Office is the 
entrance to the canon which Salt river has 
cut through the mountains and which is now 
blocked up to a height of nearly three 
hundred feet by Roosevelt Dam. The base 
of this dam covers an acre of ground and the 
wall is two hundred and eighty-four feet 
high. At the top, from bank to bank, it is 
one thousand and eighty feet long and is 
spanned by a fine concourse. 

At the bottom of the great gorge, nestled 
against the rock, is a power house where is 
generated more than twenty-six thousand 
horse-power from the spillways of the dam. 
Some of this power is transmitted to the 
Sacaton Indian reservation where it is used 
to pump water from the wells on eight 
thousand acres belonging to the Pima 





Indians, who for years have been robbed of 
their water by the white men. 

The road down the gorge from the dam is 
blasted out of the face of the rocky cliffs, 
and at each turn unfolds a new gem of 
scenic beauty. Following its winding and 
devious way the foot of the grade is reached 
about eight miles below the dam. From 
there a gradual climb brought us to a point 
three miles further on, where we were com- 
pelled to stop and drink in the details of the 
magnificent view. 

Any attempt at description seems a hope- 
less task when I recall that view. There 
Was not a color or hue of the rainbow which 
Was missing from the landscape. Looking 
toward the west down the canon, the eye 
could easily make out blue rugged cliffs 
and jagged rocky pinnacles more than forty 
miles distant, and the peculiar formations 
and brilliant coloring on all sides bade fair 
to outdo the splendor of the famous Grand 
Canon toe the north. 

From the sides of the road as far as the 
eye could reach in any direction the land- 
scape was dotted with grotesque and gigantic 
cacti, many of which were covered with blos- 
soms of the brightest crimson. The sajuaro, 
or giant cactus, some of them at least sixty 
feet high, suggest mammoth candelabra in 
that blue-domed temple of silence. 

Down another wonderful grade we soon 
reached the entrance to the gorge of Lewis 
and Pranty creek, guarded on the right by 
the steeple-like pinnacle of rock which forms 
the south-east end of Horse Mesa. Follow- 
ing the creek down its lovely gorge we were 
totally unprepared for the view which 
opened before us. We found ourselves in a 
cozy valley, triangular in shape with a deep 
gorge at each corner and bounded on the 
three sides by towering cliffs nearly three 
thousand feet high and almost vertical. 

Snugly nestled in the heart of this fairy- 
land is a pretty bungalow surrounded by 
cottonwood trees and a rose garden and 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Robinson. These 
two people are the only living souls in all 
that valley. Mrs. Robinson keeps a little 
tavern for travelers between Globe and 
Phoenix, and a hospitable tavern it is. Mr. 
Robinson is totally blind, but his other 
senses are developed to a remarkable 
degree. While I was talking to him he told 
me that there was a large wagon drawn by 
four or more horses, descending the Fish 
creek grade a mile away, and that we had 




























The Roosevelt reservoir is the result of taking advantage of one of the finest tural reservoir sites 
in the world. Lhe project was too gigantic for private undertaking 
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better wait until they reached the bottom 
before starting up, as the road is narrow 
and passing might prove difficult. I couldn't 
see or hear them but he said that he heard 
them plainly. He amuses himself 
by sitting there on the veranda and making a 
the kind of vehicle approaching, 
judging them solely by the sound, sometimes 
a mile away up the grade. He told me how 
many automobiles we had and said that he 
judged that they were large ones. 

After filling the radiators of all the 
for the long climb we started for the foot of 
Crossing a 


often 


guess al 


cars 


the famous Fish creek grade. 
bridge over the creek in the gorge we turned 
almost northerly up the grade, and soon met 
the team of which Mr. 
us. They stopped at a convenient turn-out 
and held the heads of the leaders as we 
passed them with the cars, one at a time. 

Before we had covered one mile up the 
side of that great clitf we had climbed more 
than a thousand feet. Here we stopped 
again to enjoy the view. Robinson’s bunga- 
low was a mere spec k in the bottom of the 
valley directly below us, and the cottonwood 
trees more than thirty feet high looked like 
small shrubs. 


Robinson had warned 
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Across the valley loomed up Horse Mesa, 
which, it is said, no white man has ever 
climbed. It got its name from the fact 
that many years ago a horse used to be seen 
grazing on top of ihe cliifs, until he finally 
died of starvation, unable to tind a way down. 

Phe road up Fish creek grade is one of the 
most remarkable pieces of road-building in 
America. It is cut in the almost vertical 
face of a cliff of solid rock. For ten miles 
we climbed this winding grade, every turn 
of which gave us a new picture. Then 
descending another long grade we entered 
Tortilla Flat and followed the creek to its 
junction with Salt river. Twelve miles 
further we came out upon the desert at 
Goldtield just as the setting sun began to 
throw a glow of the softest rose pink on the 
rugged sides of Superstition mountain. The 
sky took on the most remarkable glow of 
orange and rose, streaked with the brightest 
crimson, as we started on the stretch of desert 
road which led by way of Tempe to that 
oasis of tropical beauty, the city of Phoenix. 

All of us who enjoyed that trip can even 
now take pleasure in recalling to memory 
some details of that journey through 
Nature’s Wonderland. 
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October 


By ANNA LovIsE BARNEY 


A flurry of leaves in the wine-clear air, 


Then a splash of red on the walk below, 


"Neath a shaft of glimmering sunshine fair 


Like the crimson and gold of a sunset glow. 


| 


A blue, blue sky and a hint of frost; 


Sing ho! for our wondrous Western weather! 


Yet its myriad glories indeed were lost 


Were you and I not here together. 
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Tantalus of Thirty-seven 


The Story of Conductor Flannigan and the Expert Hobo 


By EpmMuND MITCHELL 


Author of CapTain OF His Sovt 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAURICE LOGAN 


HE brake-beam tourist season had 
begun. A November blizzard 
had struck the Dakotas and there 
had been a flurry of snow in 
Ohio. So every self-respecting 

member of the hobo fraternity with dis- 
criminating experience in climates, a sense 
of what was properly due to bodily comfort, 
and a fine taste for roses and oranges in 
winter-time, had swung his peripatetic course 
in the direction of southern California. 

Out on the Colorado desert, in the little 
settlements that are strung at intervals along 
the railroads like ganglia on a nerve fiber, 
denizens versed in the ways of the wilderness 
had read the signs. Campfires after sun- 
down among the stunted growth of encom- 
passing mesquite were becoming more 


numerous, and on occasion, borne through 
the still night air, came sounds of con- 
viviality commingling with the accustomed 
wail of ever-hungry coyotes. In the helio- 
trope haze of early dawn an incoming 
freight would as like as not leave in its wake 





a straggling line of stowaways who had 
lightly dropped from the slowing cars and 
were discreetly footing it along the last few 
hundred yards to their chosen place of rest 
and recuperation. During the drowsy after- 
noon, mooching around barns or chicken 
corrals, were shifty-eyed strangers with a 
healthy red in their cheeks that bespoke a 
summer sojourn among the pine trees, the 
mountain lakes or smiling corn fields. In 
the cool of the evening, if a passenger train 
were scheduled to stop, the indigenous brood 
of sun-dried and leathery ‘desert rats” 
would gather to greet any itinerants volun- 
tarily or involuntarily emerging from un- 
obtrusive places of dead-head traveling 
accommodation. 

Yes, even at the remote outposts it needed 
no almanac to tell that the winter season for 
hook-worm incurables was about to open 
in southern California. These first-flight 
stragglers across the intervening arid zone . 
showed that the Weary Willie valetudina- 
rians were on the move, a mendicant swarm 
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twenty thousand strong. Trainmen began 
to get ready for the recurring annual influx. 

A month previously orders had come 
down the line from headquarters that this 
year special efforts were to be put forth to 
repel the hobo invasion. The grim and in- 
hospitable desert is a sort of barrier territory 
where the sybaritic horde of nomads might 
be starved back into the regions whence they 
came. Doughnuts do not grow on sage- 
brush or greasewood, and water is mighty 
scarce over wide stretches of Arizona belted 
by the ties and rails that alone can afford 
the necessarily swift transit for perishable 
migratory humanity too utterly jaded to 
carry even a two-gallon canteen. 

Old hands smiled at the orders—the ex- 
pert hobo could beat the traffic manager’s 
department all the time. His was the rare 
secretive ability that could tind a place of 
undiscovered stowage in a box car under 
the very noses of the train crew, the acro- 
batic agility that could catch the rods of a 
rapidly-passing passenger coach and gain a 
resting-place among the springs, the chame- 
leon-like gift of invisibility that on a dark- 
some night could merge the flattened human 
form into the color scheme of the roof of a 
Pullman sleeper. 

Then there was human nature to be 
reckoned with—the furtively applied palm 
oil that on occasions, creditably rare, makes 
brakeman or yardman momentarily blind 
to some intruding presence between the 
wheels, or may even possibly grease the 
door-hinges of an empty fruit refrigerator 
and send a whole party along in the comfort 
that permits of a poker game—not for beans, 
for your hobos of quality may have the full 
price of transportation in their pockets, al- 
though constitutionally averse from making 
an unnecessary contribution to the coffers 
of a railway corporation. 

Only a few may have the wad, while no 
doubt many are unprovided even with the 
modest ‘“‘two-bits’” of talismanic power to 
secure a spell of immunity from being poked 
off the brake-beam. But here again human 
weakness comes into play. For it may be 
a soft heart rather than an itching palm that 
troubles the trainman, and the glimpse of a 
drawn face with hungry appealing eyes may 
prompt the thought: ‘*Poor devil, why should 
[ kick him off in such a God-forsaken spot as 
this?’’ So the man of the lantern and the 
brake-wheel, in contemplative mood that lulls 
to temporary obliviousness of strict duty, may 


transfer his attention to the familiar land- 
scape of barbed cactus, withered scrub. and 
heat-blistered rocks, until the conductor 
“oives the highball”’ and the train once more 
rolls along, with the dust-begrimed hobo 
still tentacled to the slender bars of steel. 

But the conductor as a rule is the flint- 
hearted and implacable foe of the stealer of 
free transportation. With the coming of 
the dead-head winter excursionists his con- 
temptuous wrath flares up more fiercely 
than ever. 


“If they’ve escaped drowning in the big 
lakes, and come down here after sunshine, 
it’s sunshine they should get, good and 
plenty—they should be turned in among the 
sand-dunes and left to bleach their bones 
after the coyotes have done picking ’em. 
They are wasters, every mother’s son 0’ 
them. The only work they ever do is to 
hold up the counter of a saloon as long as 
there’s the chance of a tenderfoot blowing in 
his coin on free drinks. They can whine 
to beat the band and go through your pock- 
ets at the same time. The hobo is the curse 
of the country, I’m telling you, and so long 
as I hold down my job it’s not myself will 
ever help one of the breed to a ham-an’-egg 
breakfast on some lonely ranch in California. 
There’s where they show their true colors, 
frightening some timid woman into serving 
them or fooling her saphead of a husband 
with a hard-luck story.” 

The speaker was big Tim Flannigan, a 
freight conductor; the scene of his uncom- 
promising denunciation the lunch counter at 
Yuma station where the new drastic orders 
of how to deal with the tramp problem were 
being discussed by a miscellaneous group of 
trainmen. 

“You don’t mean it, Tim” laughed Teddy 
Blake, the conductor’s own _ engineer. 
“You're the biggest saphead yourself on 
the road.” 

“A saphead you call me?” roared Tim, 
wheeling round on his stool, and wiping 
away with the back of his hand the last 
flakes of apple-pie crust from lips that 
quivered with righteous indignation. “A 
saphead, did you say?” 

“Well, I just used your own word.” 

“Yes, but you applied it to me”’ retorted the 
irate Irishman, rising to the full height of his 
six-feet twoinches. ‘‘Do you want me to be 
breaking every bone in your body, Teddy?” 
he continued, his doubled fists extended 
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behind him ready for an uprising punch 
should there be any further provocation. 
But the engineer only laughed, and threw 


an affectionate arm across the broad 
shoulders of his comrade. 
“You know what I mean, man. You’ve 


the tenderest heart of all the bunch here, 
Tim. Didn’t I find that out the day you 
lifted me from under the wreck of Fifteen- 
Seventy-nine?”’ 

“Och, none of your blarney, Teddy. 
You're always after regretting that ould heap 
of scrap iron.” 

“The best locomotive I ever took out of 
the round-house”’ — stoutly the 
engineer. 

“Well, it would have been better for you 
never to have opened your eyes again if 
you are going to cross me about hobos.” 
The hands were now unclenched, the arms 
dropped, the broad smooth-shaven face was 
smiling despite the lingering rasp of anger in 
the rolling tones. ‘‘Wasters, every wan 0’ 
them, as I said before. And it’s I who'll 
set up the ice-cream sodas for all you boys 
if between now and Christmas any bum gets 
into Yuma on train Thirty-seven.” 

A month passed, and no one yet had been 
able to call on Big Tim to make good in the 
matter of the cold drinks. His regular 
trains were local freights on the Yuma sub- 
division. The eastern run gave little trouble 
or anxiety on the score of hobos; by this 
time of year the f brake-beam 


asserted 


stream ol 
traffic was practically all in the opposite 
direction. But at Gila, the subdivision 
terminal, close vigilance had to be exercised, 
for here were congregated all the waifs and 
strays who had safely traversed the Tucson 
subdivision, skulking around and watching 
for the chance to make the next stage 
toward the promised land of milk and 
honey or their strong-drink equivalents. 
Freight Number Thirty-seven, westward 
bound from Gila, was scheduled to start at 
8 a.m. Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 
All the cars had stood overnight on the sid- 
ing, most of them from Tucson with a few 
local stock cars added. The traffic was 
heavy, many of the cars having been de- 
tached from overburdened through freights 
to be helped along their way by the local. 
So Number Thirty-seven would often start 
out with close on forty cars in assorted 
variety—box cars, gondolas, flat cars, empty 
fruit refrigerators returning te the Cali- 
fornia packing-houses, empty oil cars for 
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Bakersfield, also the stock cars carrying 
Arizona range cattle for fattening on the 
lush pastures of Imperial valley. It  re- 
quired no small care to make a thorough 
examination of such a train for unauthorized 
human freight; but Big Tim spared neither 
himself nor his crew in searching every nook 
and cranny. 

The man was indeed obdurate toward the 
hobo and all his tribe, knowing no pity, un 
sparing even in his heavy-handed punish- 
ment when some cowering wretch happened 
to be dug out from among the rods or had 
been caught in an empty refrigerator 
through the ventilator of which he had 
crawled during the hours of darkness. Once 
he discovered three small specimens of 
humanity who had come through all the way 
from El Paso coiled up inside a piece of 
machinery loaded on a gondola—mere boys, 
mere insignificant shrimps of hoboism. 
But Big Tim fished them out into the light 
of day one by one, cuffed them soundly, 
turned them adrift remorselessly, salving his 
paternal conscience with the gruff advice 
to get back to their mothers before they had 
grown to be out-and-out thieves and va- 
grants. Number Thirty-seven and its con- 
ductor had become hoodoo among the 
hobos. Although the busy dead-head season 
was now in full swing, the cold drinks at 
Yuma had ceased to be in serious jeopardy. 

After the train had pulled out from Gila 
with the certainty that no tramp was aboard, 
Tim Flannigan’s face would look carefree 
and cheerfully rubicund. For now there 
was only the minor risk of picking up some 
wayside prowler, and as the entire run to 
Yuma was by daylight the odds were heavy 
against any such mischance. While Tim 
would keep a watchful eye at every stopping- 
place, the very ease of his swagger as he 
passed along the train showed tranquil 
confidence. 

But at last there came a day of rude 
awakening—a day on which the big con- 
ductor had more rough jolts to his personal 
pride than in the whole previous history of 
his railroad service. 

Although the month was now December, 
it was a blazing hot afternoon upon the 
Colorado desert. Number Thirty-seven 
was about halfway on the run to Yuma, two 
hours late, for it had been sidetracked early 
in the day for the passing of a special. It 
had taken siding again at a little wayside 
station, to afford right of way for the limited 
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coming on behind. For about ten or fifteen 
minutes Blake, the engineer, had been busy 
oiling and attending to his locomotive, 
without paying any regard to the rest of the 
train or its crew. But now Big Tim came 
up alongside the cab. 

“Would you believe it, Teddy” he said, 
“that we’ve been carrying a hobo all the 
way from Gila—the meanest little scrub of 
a fellow you ever clapped your eyes on?” 

“That so?” laughed the engineer. For 
the conductor was looking quite crestfallen 
and humiliated. 

“Sure thing, though I just hate to own 
it’ he replied. ‘But that’s not the worst 
I’ve got to tell you. The doggoned scally 
wag defies me.” 

“How’s that?” 

‘He was hid like a maggot in a cheese ina 
carload of groceries that had come through 
sealed from Tucson. How the blazes they 
let him get in there beats me. But by good 
luck he sneezed as I was passing just now, 
and I had him out in a jiffy.” 

“Got among the cases of pepper, I sup 
pose. 

“Tike enough. Now I come to think of 
it, I sneezed myself when I shook the little 
devil by the neck till his teeth rattled. Per 
haps he’s been breaking open a case for 
something to eat. I’m sorry now I didn’t 
tie him up in the caboose and take him 
along.”’ 

‘‘Where is he, then ?”’ 

“Over yonder” replied Tim, indicating 
with outstretched hand a forlorn figure 
standing outlined against a sand-dune about 
twenty yards from the train, not very far 
from its rear end. 

The engineer leaned out of his cab and 
surveyed the man. 

“Well, why don’t you get hold of him 
now?” he suggested. ‘‘We’ll be here nearly 
half an hour before the line’s clear.” 

“I’ve a good mind to’? acquiesced the 
conductor. Then he paused dubiously: 
“But how’ll that affect the cold drinks I 
wagered the boys at Yuma? They’ll be 
having the laugh on me.” 

“Oh, you won't have lost your bet. If 
you take the fellow along in custody, no one 
can say he is stealing a ride.”’ 

“Be jabers, Teddy, you're right!” ex- 


claimed Tim joyously, and taking a couple 
of paces in the direction of his victim. But 
again there came a 
“Wait just a minute now. 


show of hesitation. 
Perhaps that’s 
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the cunning little spalpeen’s game, and it’s 
he who'll be getting the horse laugh on me.” 

‘““How?” 

“Didn’t I tell you that he defied me? 
The aggravating little pup laughed in my 
face, and said he is going to ride all the way 
with me to Yuma—that he has an important 
engagement there tomorrow morning. He 
may want nothing better than to be carried 
along.”’ 

“Not if you are going to hand him over 
to the police, old man.” 

“Oh, but he mayn’t have done any real 
harm in the car. The pepper may have 
broken loose of itself, or he may have 
sneezed on purpose, for his tongue was 
hanging out of his mouth, and when he 
ran from me he made straight for the water 
tank.” 

The fireman, who had been an attentive 
listener while industriously shining up the 
windows of the cab, gave an audible chuckle. 
The engineer himself beginning to 
scent some fun in the situation that had de- 
veloped, and was broadly smiling as once 
more he gazed at the lone figure below the 
sand-dune—a human coyote watching from 
a discreet distance the train and the train 
crew. The four brakemen chatting in a 
group halfway down the long line of cars 
were also tickled about something, for in 
their direction too there was laughter in the 


Was 


atmosphere. 

Big Tim’s face flushed a trifle. 

“You all seem to think it’s a mighty fine 
joke” he said irascibly. “But it will be no 
joke if there’s been any breaking of bulk in 
And the first thing 

thief himself, I’m 


that car of groceries. 
to make sure of is the 
thinking.” 

In high dudgeon the conductor went his 
way down the track. At a warning ‘‘Here 
he comes” the brakemen had pulled smug 
faces, and one of their number, squatting 
down, was volubly explaining the latest 
methods of dry farming by means of a 
diagram drawn by his finger on the sand. 
But Tim passed the Sunday-school bunch 
of innocents in disdainful silence, and con- 
tinued in the direction of the hobo. 

The engineer was still leaning over the 
side of his cab, and the fireman now showed 
his grinning visage above the roof, having 
jumped by way of the sand box onto the 
oil tank so as to command a better view of 
anything that might happen. The station 
agent emerging from his office with a yellow 

















paper in his hand, caught sight of the con- 
ductor out in the open, and halted ex- 
pectantly. The telegraph operator, disre- 
garding his clicking keys and their passing 
messages, thrust his head out through a 
convenient window. Some little distance 
along the track the agent’s wife had appeared 
at the door of her little cottage, and, sur- 
rounded by acluster of scantily-clad children, 
was surveying the scene with languorous but 
awakening interest. It was a lonely spot, 
not another sign of habitation in view, the 
entire population in evidence for prompt 
census-taking, 

The eyes of all the observers were focused 
on the sand-dune. As Big Tim’s portly 
form approached the hobo, the latter’s sil- 
houetted figure was dwarfed into insignifi- 
cance. 

“If there’s going to be a fight’? com- 
mented the fireman from his lofty post of 
observation, “it’s a Buff Orpington against 
a bantam. But if there’s any odds going, 
I’m half inclined to back the bantam.” 

Joe Smith’s family savings had been in- 
vested in a poultry ranch, and as a side-line 
he reared long-spurred fighting cocks which 
were regularly shipped across the Mexican 
line for something else than table purposes. 
Hence the gallinaceous and sporting flavor 
of his remark. 

The hobo bantam showed himself to be a 
shy, or else a very wise, bird. As Big Tim 
approached, the diminutive figure retreated. 
Then came an exchange of arguments at a 
safe distance. It was well that the beholders 
from afar could not hear the spoken words. 
But the pantomime was sufficiently sug- 
gestive—Tim’s uplifted and shaken fist, 
answered audaciously and derisively by the 
vagrant’s outspread fingers of both hands 
attached tandem-fashion to his nose. It 
might have been a scene for a moving- 
picture play. 

The whole house rocked—or rather the 
whole desert laughed aloud, from the fire- 
man in the gallery to the kiddies in the or- 
chestra stalls. For a moment Big Tim 
glared round upon the hilarious spectators, 
brandishing an arm in angry remonstrance. 
Then he started out to catch the “‘scallywag”’ 
who had defied and was now openly insulting 
him. 

Although only a tiny tad of a fellow the 
hobo was no boy, but a man perhaps of 
thirty years, a mean little scrub as Tim had 
described him, but evidently hard as nails 
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and springy as a bit of india-rubber. For 
at the first rush made by the wrathful 
conductor he bounded along the desert 
sands like a jack-rabbit. Lumbering after 
him went the giant Irishman, and this open- 
ing sprint quickly put a long stretch of 
daylight between the two racing figures. 

Soon the fugitive slowed down, then de- 
liberately paused until his pursuer was 
almost grabbing him. But an instant later 
he had darted off again, leaving the other 
wildly clutching at empty air. This ma- 
neuver was repeated several times, and in 
manifest enjoyment of his own performance 
and with due appreciation of its spectacular 
possibilities the artful dodger’ was ever 
leading the chase nearer and nearer to the 
onlookers, from whom delighted cries of 
admiration were already beginning to 
ascend. 

Then when relative distances were just 
right for the proper stage effects, the nimble- 
footed hobo began to run graceful spirals 
around his would-be captor. No dare-devil 
aviator ever performed stunts more thrilling. 
He ducked and dived a dozen times under 
the blindly outstretched arms and once 
between the very legs of the now obviously 
winded Hibernian. 

The station agent’s children were shriek- 
ing and hopping about deliriously; it was 
the day of their lives. The engineer was 
holding his aching sides, the fireman swing 
ing his cap and shouting himself hoarse, 
while the whole crew of brakemen, having 
scrambled aloft and made bleachers of box 
cars, were also recklessly and vociferously 
rooting for the hobo. The star performer 
occasionally waved a hand in grateful appre 
ciation of the general and genuine applause. 

But the pace was too hot to last, and the 
end already in sight before the big conductor 
plumped bodily over a barrel cactus and 
after regaining his feet was observed in the 
act of plucking barbed darning-needles from 
the ample pin cushions of his thighs. 
Thereafter came the final tableau—poor old 
Tim in confessed attitude of defeat, head 
bowed and shoulders hunched, mopping his 
brow with the red bandana he always carried, 
shutting out from his sight the mocking 
vision of ten hobo fingers pointed in his 
direction from a hobo nose. 

The show was over. The brakemen 
quickly slithered down on the far side of the 
cars, the fireman dropped into the cab and 
busied himself with his firing valve, the 
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station agent’s wife chivied her brood of 
excited and cackling younglings into the 
domestic corral, the telegraph operator 
returned to his keys. Everyone displayed a 
sincere desire to spare the burly conductor’s 
feelings—or prudent regard that his 
baffled rage should not be visited on their 
own offending persons. 

Big Tim strode back to his train with all 
the remnant dignity he could command. 
He had been an athlete in his prime, but 
this prime was of the somewhat remote long 
ago. The sedentary habits and roadside 
luxuries of a railway conductor had changed 
the columnar rotundity of his figure into a 
markedly oblate spheroid. He was still 
panting heavily when he reached the loco- 
motive. For hitherward lay his returning 
way, the hobo in the brisk dance he had led 
having changed his ground from the rear to 
the fore part of the train. 

“Gimme your canteen” gasped Tim, ad- 
dressing the engineer but without venturing 
to look him in the face. 

Blake passed out the water bottle, and its 
contents were being gurglingly transferred 
into capacious abdominal depths when the 
fireman from an unseen corner of the cab 
gave voice to a welkin-splitting sneeze. The 
delicate irony of this explosive outburst 
seemed to be duly appreciated by the brake- 
men on the other side of the train, for their 
chorused laughter came back for echo over 
the roofs of the cars. 

Big Tim’s spluttering indignation was 
such that the remaining contents of the 
canteen went down the open neck of his 
negligée shirt. 

‘Did you mean that?” he demanded, with 
uplifted eyes and the empty canteen in his 
hand as if ready to fling it at the invisible 
offender. 

“Mean what?” asked the guileless fowl- 
fancier, thrusting an _ oil-bedaubed face 
around the shoulder of the engineer. 

But just then away down the line came 
the distant rumble of the approaching pas- 
senger train. Big Tim instinctively looked 
at his watch. He passed back the canteen. 
The tactical necessity of graceful retreat 
had reasserted itself. 

‘Tf I didn’t happen to know that you had a 
cold, Joe Smith” he exclaimed with thawing 
severity, “I’d have taken that sneeze as an 
insult.”’ : 

“Ves, I’ve had a dickens of a cold all 
the week”’ grinned the fireman, dabbing his 


nose with a tousled and multicolored ball of 
waste. ‘‘Hay fever or pepper fever, I guess” 
he added, just low enough to be heard or 
not to be heard as the conductor might elect. 

The engineer administered a warning 
kick with the heel of his shoe, and switched 
the conversation. 

‘What are we to do about him, old man?” 
he asked, pointing to the outcast now squat- 
ted on his haunches some short distance 
from the track. 

“Oh, I’ve decided that it’s best to leave 
the little runt here” replied the conductor 
suavely now, even though he had to repress 
an involuntary gesture of baffled rage in the 
vagrant’s direction. 

Hiding his smirking features in the hand- 
kerchief of his profession the afflicted fire- 
man sneezed again. But the peppery sug- 
gestion now fell upon ears that were dis- 
creetly deaf to provocative insinuation. 

“Poor beggar’ Tim continued, fixedly 
regarding the object of his belated commiser- 
ation. “I’ve been reflecting that it’s punish- 
ment enough to turn him loose in this desert 
place—twenty miles to the nearest water- 
hole, and the station agent and his wife too 
wise to the hobo game to spare him so much 
as a soda cracker.” 

Then he moved along toward his caboose. 

But the conductor had reckoned without 
the hobo. The express shot by, the switch 
was opened, and freight Number Thirty- 
seven was again under way. The squatting 
hobo had not stirred until the engine and 
several cars had passed him. Then up he 
jumped and off he darted, running at a tan- 
gent toward and with the now swiftly-mov- 
ing train. In half a minute he had caught 
the rods of a box car, and with a light easy 
motion swung himself underneath. 

All the brakemen distributed along the 
roofs of the cars had seen the agile figure 
bounding toward the train. But only Joe 
Smith leaning over the side of the cab and 
Big Tim from the front platform of his 
caboose had witnessed the actual acrobatic 
dive in among the rods, springs and axles. 

“Tt’s almost as good as cock-fighting”’ 
chuckled the fireman as he turned round and 
stooped to peep into the roaring fire-box. 
The engineer made no reply; his hand was 
on the throttle, his gaze was now ahead. 

The conductor stalked through the caboose 
to the rear platform, and looked back 
lingeringly along the track, in the grim and 
half-hopeful expectation that a mangled 
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human form would come into view between 
the receding rails. No such luck! 

“The limb of Satan made it”’ he muttered, 
as at last he drew back into the car and 
slammed the door. He ascended into the 
cupola and disposed himself on the longi- 
tudinal bench behind one of the little 
observation windows. His hand stole to the 
valve that controlled the automatic brakes. 
But he paused awhile, considering. 

The train was now going at a clipping 
pace. If there was to be a stop and another 
steeplechase, it must be out of sight of the 
section house—there would at least be no 
shrill laughter of children this time. A few 
miles on was a cutting through a low ridge 
of obscuring sand hills. At the thought 
Big Tim’s hand came back from the lever. 

Fifteen minutes later the air was released, 
and with a complaining screech of grinding 
wheels the long line of cars came to a stand- 
still. Through the desert air vibrated a 
series of shrill blasts from the engine 
signaling out flagmen back and front to 
protect the train. 

But when one of the brakemen, red flag 
in hand, ran forward, there was the hobo 
just a few yards behind, leisurely loping 
along in a parallel line! When the flagman 
had reached his proper distance and come 
to a halt, the follower, making a slight detour, 
dashed to the front, and several rods beyond 
calmly squatted down beside the track with 
the evident intention of waiting for his train. 
Big Tim had seen it all while walking along 
to the locomotive. His face was an angry 
red as he climbed into the cab beside the 
engineer. 

“Wouldn’t that jar you?” he exclaimed. 
“But we've got to play the game out, Teddy. 
Call back the flagmen and go ahead. T’ll 
ride with you for the present.”’ 

Another series of whistles, a wait for the 
man from the rear, and then the train was 
once more in motion. The flagman ahead 
was leisurely approaching the cars, and 
behind him, at a judicious but short interval, 
came the hobo. The speed was slow until 
the last member of the train crew had swung 
himself aboard. 

“Now hit her up, Teddy; hit her up for all 
she’s worth” roared Big Tim. 

Blake obeyed and pulled the throttle wide 
open. The snorting engine jerked at the 
draw-bar, then swept along at redoubled 
velocity. But as the train passed the hobo, 
the latter was already on the run, and once 
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again came the tangential approach to a 
chosen car, a reaching out of hands, the 
disappearance of the moving figure. 

The conductor gritted his teeth as he drew 
in his protruding head and shoulders. 

“We'll try him again” he said determin- 
edly, reaching toward the brake valve. 

But the engineer intercepted the move- 
ment. 

“Don’t you see, man, on the dead level 
here he can play that trick on us every time?” 

“Then, begorrah, we'll wear him down. 
Two or three times more and he won’t have 
a breath left in his miserable body. Throw 
on the brakes again.”’ 

“Oh, it’s foolishness, Tim. We're late 
enough already. But of course, if you say 
so, you’re captain of this train.” 

The engineer’s fingers lingered on the 
valve till at last the conductor nodded in 
resigned but reluctant acquiescence. 

“Then what the devil’s to be done?” he 
asked, his hands thrown forth in an eloquent 
gesture of helplessness. 

“Perhaps we can catch him at Kim” 
suggested the other. ‘We'll be held up 
there for over an hour. In any case we 
should be able to beat him on the down 
grade.” 

But at Kim there was no trace of the hobo! 
The train was searched from end to end. 
Some heavy brush country had just been 
traversed, and the rod-holder must have 
dropped off unobserved. The conductor 
was only half convinced that he had got 
finally rid of his tormentor. In the caboose 
he ate his dinner in gloomy silence, which 
the brakeman who had cooked the steak and 
heated the coffee did not venture to disturb. 

At last the meeting freight passed and the 
road was again clear. No hobo in sight! 
From the rear Big Tim, with vertically 
raised and lowered hand, gave the signal to 
start, and as the train slid down the grade 
it was soon going at a speed that would have 
defied the most daring hobo that ever 
grabbed at a movingfreight. The conductor 
heaved a ponderous sigh of relief as he 
climbed into the cupola, and over the roofs 
of the cars surveyed the track ahead. 

All serene! Not a human speck to break 
the skyline of dwarf scrub and sand now 
gleaming gold and red beneath the westering 
sun! 

Tim descended from his elevated perch, 
gently rubbing his thighs, which were grow- 
ing stiff now from the lacerations of the 




































cactus spines. The twinge of pain brought 
back humiliating memories. But there was 
some consolation in the thought that the 
impudent little guy wouldn’t make Yuma 
that night by train Thirty-seven, that there 
would be no general call for cold drinks 
among the boys, no horse-laugh at Tim 
Flannigan’s expense on this score at all 
events, even though the ridiculous story of 
the sprinting contest and the uncatchable 
hobo might, and no doubt would, in time 
get around. So the big conductor mentally 
licked his wounds and was comforted. 

But he had hardly settled himself in his 
restful cushioned chair when a prolonged 
blast from the locomotive brought him back 
at a jump into the cupola. After the down- 
hill run came several miles of stiff up-grade, 
and away along the track, about a couple of 
hundred yards beyond the foot of the incline, 
was the hobo. And great guns! he was ac- 
tually dancing with glee, hands upraised, 
legs outflung, like an inebriated Scot per- 
forming the reel of Tullochgorum. 

Tim uttered a great groan of anguish. A 
dull sense of powerlessness oppressed him, 
already the premonition of defeat weighed 
upon his soul. But the sight of the gleeful 
faces of the brakemen roosted at intervals 
along the cars restored him to wrathfulness. 
He drew the bolt, flung open the little win- 
dow, and thrust an empurpled face through 
the aperture. 

“By gad, I'll have you fired, Bob Brown” 
shouted the indignant conductor, shaking a 
fist at the nearest offender. 

The said Bob Brown, near the top of a 
ladder, was holding on to a brake-wheel, 
his figure swaying, his mouth agape with 
laughter that was obviously hilarious al- 
though distance and the rumble of wheels 
deadened its sound. But the thunderous 
tones of Big Tim’s voice were superior to all 
muffling obstructions. The brakeman heard, 
turned round and promptly ducked down 
the ladder between the cars. When a min- 
ute later the peak of a cap cautiously re- 
appeared, the occupant of the cupola had 
descended to the platform of the caboose. 

The train was already slowing down— 
the locomotive beginning to feel the grade 
and panting laboriously. Ahead the derisive 
dancing dervish was still at his antics right 
in the middle of the track, doing a clog-step 
and double shuffle now as if to show how 
chipper he felt and how game he was to 
carry out his program of riding all the 
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way to Yuma on the freight and with the 
conductor of his choice. Blake gave a warn- 
ing blast, but only from a sense of obedience 
to regulations; well he knew that there was 
no real need to whistle—that this hobo was 
not of the convenient kind that gets run over 
and ceases to vex the souls of virtuous rail- 
road engineers and conductors. 

At twenty yards’ distance the little fellow 
stepped aside with a sweeping bow and ges- 
ture of hands, for all the world like a prima 
ballerina taking her applause. Calmly he 
waited while the engine panted by, scanning 
the position of the brakemen. Then he 
deliberately selected his car, made a little 
run with the train, and disappeared. The 
keen-witted and limber-muscled scamp had 
chosen his ground well; he evidently knew 
the road, for a child could have boarded the 
train on this grade. 7 

Such had been the conductor’s reflection 
as leaning out from the steps of the caboose 
he had watched the return of his dead-head 
passenger. He now went back to the cupola, 
pondering the chances of one of the brake- 
men being able to shove the intruder off the 
moving train. 

But when Big Tim looked out along the 
roofs he was simply dumbfounded to behold 
Mr. Hobo coolly taking the air, his legs 
dangling from the end of a box car midway 
between two trainmen. ‘The son-of-a-gun! 
He has just been waiting for my appearance!” 
gasped Tim, for in an instant came the 
usual nasal and digital salute, at an angle 
so that every member of the crew could 
behold the abominable insult. 

“By gosh, but he’s got the devil’s own 
nerve!” exclaimed the sporting fireman, who 
had again pwiled himself up from the sand 
box on to the oil tank, and was maintaining 
this elevated position by holding on to the 
roof of the cab. ‘“‘Have a look, Teddy. 
He’s joshing Big Tim from the top of a car. 
He’ll end by giving the old boy the apo- 
plexy.” 

But the engineer had his duties to attend 
to; only a broad smile gave sign that he had 
heard. 

Big Tim at the window of the cupola was 
indeed looking apoplectic as with vigorously 
waved arms he semaphored to the brakemen 
to close in upon the jackanapes. 

Soon the men were moving along the run- 
ning boards and hopping from car to car. ° 
But just before they reached their quarry, 
the latter disappeared down the iron ladder 
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on which his heels had been resting. On 
came the brakemen, and the first to reach 
the aperture followed the fugitive into the 
depths. Then a quick gesture from the 
man above told the conductor that the hobo 
had dropped or been pushed off the train. 

But less than a minute later the head of 
the elusive little monkey once more bobbed 
up serenely above the roofs. This time he 
was on an oil car, one hand raised with 
truly exasperating pertinacity to his pro- 
voking nose while with the other he held on 
to the iron rail of the elevated running board. 

Big Tim realized in a moment what had 
happened, and what could happen again and 
again on that slow laborious up-grade. The 
agile scamp could jump off and on the train 
at any point he pleased, and make a forward 
sprint whenever it might be necessary to 
dodge the brakemen atop of the cars. And 
so the game of follow-the-leader actually 
proceeded, the trainmen being no more 
able to catch the runaway than they could 
have caught a jack-rabbit in a patch of 
sagebrush. 

Meanwhile the locomotive throbbed and 
panted, the wheels went slowly round, the 
hobo was now performing a daring pas seul 
on a fruit refrigerator, the nearest brakemen 
were making their laborious way toward 
him across intervening gaps of flat cars, the 
fireman on the oil tank was watching the 
sport and jubilantly recording the points of 
the game for the benefit of his laughing 
comrade at the throttle, while Big Tim 
fumed and stormed and raised the tempera 
ture several degrees in the appropriate 
solitude of his caboose. 

\t the head of the grade the conductor 
pulled the air valve and the train stopped. 
It happened that the locomotive came to 
rest right above a culvert for the carrying 
away of storm-waters. Along the dry 
watercourse in both directions stretched a 
thick growth of arrow-weeds and dwarf 
cottonwoods. 

For some little time previously the hobo 
had disappeared, and now began a long and 
painstaking search among the rods and 
brake-beams. Big Tim superintended, 
advancing from the rear of the train car by 


car. Two of the brakemen were out with 


the flags; the others were with the conductor, 
one on either side of the track. 

At last the view-halloo was given, and the 
hunted man broke cover on Tim’s side of 
the train. 


The nearer brakeman sped after 
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him, with the big conductor following. The 
second brakeman slipped under a gondola 
to join in the chase, and the fugitive, keeping 
close to the cars, with an eye cast over his 
shoulder, had all three of his pursuers in 
sight. He held back for a few moments until 
they were almost upon him, then of a sudden 
seized hold of a side ladder and clambered 
to the roof as nimbly as a squirrel. Before 
the others rushing past could realize what 
was happening, he had hopped back on the 
running boards over a dozen cars and van- 
ished. 

Big Tim stood puffing and blowing and 
swearing in impotent rage. The whole task 
had to be done over again. 

This time the search proceeded with one 
of the brakemen on top of the cars. But 
when the hobo once more darted out from 
underneath it was to zigzag on all fours 
from side to side of the train, scampering 


with extraordinary agility on toes and 
finger-tips, in a fashion that both out- 
distanced and bewildered the one active 


pursuer on the ground, while it also left the 
unwieldy conductor powerless to render 
effective assistance. 

The bounding and rebounding atom of 
humanity might be caught if the two flag- 
men were brought back to help in the chase. 
But this would have been to act contrary to 
a railroading law that is absolutely inviol- 
able. Meanwhile the sun had set, and the 
shadows of night would soon be descending. 
The only chance seemed to lie in persevering 
with the hunt until the hobo in his exhaust- 
ing evolutions should run himself to a finish. 

Up and down the train they went, now 
the one brakeman resting, now the other, 
but the hobo always kept on the move. The 
fireman too was impressed into the wearing- 
down game, and at one time actually grabbed 
the fugitive. But the little fellow proved as 
difficult to hold as a handful of quicksilver; 
he wriggled himself free and was off again in 
his ape-like scamper under the nearest car. 

But in that brief moment of contact Joe 
Smith had looked into the hobo’s eyes, and 
had seen there that the limit of endurance was 
not far off. He guessed toothat the man was 
famished and in need of water. Joe mut- 
tered something under his breath before the 
writhing captive slipped through his fingers. 

In the final tussle the fireman had stum- 
bled, and when Big Tim came panting up to 
his aid just a few seconds too late was stoop- 
ing to nurse a badly wrenched ankle. 














“Why the devil did you let him go?” 
shouted the conductor. 

‘“‘Ask another” retorted Joe, as he started 
to limp back to the locomotive. “I ain’t 
been trained to the eel-catching business.”’ 

“Tim wants you along to help” said the 
fireman, as he gained his accustomed seat 
near the boiler-head. ‘“‘TI’ll stand by here. 
I’ve hurt my blamed ankle.” 

But when the engineer had gone, the 
blamed ankle seemed to be miraculously 
cured. For Joe applied himself vigorously 
to scooping out the contents of the big sand 
box that occupied the rear of the cab, ex- 
tending half the width of the oil and water 
tanks. 

When most of the sand had been shot 
down into the culvert, the fireman pulled 
himself up to the level of the roof, and 
watched the man-hunt. The scene of action 
had now been transferred once more almost 
to the rear end of the train. There seemed 
to be a lull in the proceedings—no doubt 
the fugitive was in temporary hiding. 

But suddenly out bounced the hobo into 
the open, and started on a swift run forward. 
This time he put on full speed, and in a flash 
had left his would-be captors far behind. 
On and on he came along the whole string 
of cars, with just one quick glance for Joe 
before he dived down into the brushwood 
and through the low archway straddled by 
the locomotive. 

“Over there, over there’’ shouted Joe, 
stretching forth a directing forefinger as the 
first brakeman reached the edge of the water- 
course. The eager face, compressed lips 
and tightly-clenched hands showed that the 
spirit of the chase had entered into the man’s 
blood. He made no reply, but taking the 
fireman’s clue dashed in among the dwarf 
cottonwoods on the near side of the culvert, 
with the whole trailing pack, the second 
brakeman, the engineer and Big Tim follow- 
ing helter-skelter at his heels. 

A moment after they had piled into the 
hollow, the little hobo scrambled onto the 
locomotive from the opposite side. 

“Get in” said Joe laconically, pointing to 
the open lid of the sand box. And with an 
appreciative grin the diminutive fugitive did 
as he was bidden. The box was several 


’ 


inches above the height of his up-drawn 
knees; accustomed to coil himself into scanty 
spaces, the little hobo found the accommo- 
dation ample. He nodded to the fireman in 
approval. 
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“Now if you don’t sneeze this time, old 
scout, you’re all right” remarked Joe, as he 
closed down the iron lid, after taking the 
precaution of inserting a bunch of waste for 
ventilation purposes. 

The fireman then flicked away the last 
traces of sand from the deck of the cab, and 
leaned over the side to see how the search 
among the brushwood was getting on. Big 
Tim and the others were moving through 
the arrow-weeds and scrub like so many 
spaniels quartering a field of stubble. 
The evening shadows were deepening. 
Joe swung himself out, and passing 
along the footboard of his engine ad- 
justed and lit the acetylene headlight. 
Returning to the cab, he gave a toot of the 
whistle by way of gentle reminder that time 
Was passing. 

The hint was taken; a minute or two later 
Tim and the engineer climbed out of the 
hollow, the brakemen following. 

‘“‘Keep watch on the culvert, Teddy”’ said 
the conductor. ‘The slippery little devil 
can’t get back on the track without our 
seeing him. Whistle in the flagmen, Joe. 
We'll have the lights fixed before the rear 
man gets back.” 

Big Tim gave his instructions to the brake- 
men, but kept close to the culvert till the 
train was ready to start. 

“It’s myself with my own eyes will make 
sure he don’t get aboard again” he declared. 
“T’ll remain on guard here till the train is 
clear of the gully. Go slow ahead, Teddy, 
and I’ll overtake you.” 

“Tim must have got his second wind” 
laughed Joe, as the train began to move. 

The big conductor gallantly held the cul- 
vert till his caboose was beyond the strip of 
brushwood and out on the open sand plain, 
fully a hundred yards away. Then he 
started to overtake the train. 

At first he ran leisurely by the side of the 
track and drew appreciably nearer to the 
caboose. But within twenty yards of his 
goal he became painfully aware that the 
intervening space was again lengthening. 
He made a spurt ahead, but run as he might 
could never grasp the hand-rail. He was 
puffing now like a pair of bellows, and rising 
anger was adding to physical distress. 


“Dang their souls!” he spluttered. ‘Do 
they think I’m on the train?” And he 


waved aloft the lantern he was carrying. 
But the train slid along, evasive yet 
tantalizingly near. 
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“Where the devil are those brakemen,” 
groaned Tim, ‘‘that they don’t see or hear 
me? Are they going to leave me behind 
with that little pup of a hobo?” In despera- 
tion Big Tim shouted and frantically swung 
his lantern. 

“Guess the old man will have had about 
enough by now” laughed Joe, who had been 
leaning out of the cab and directing the 
engineer to put on a little more steam from 
time to time as the exigencies of the situation 
demanded. ‘Slow her down a tritle. There, 


that'll do. He’s making it. Now he’s. 


aboard. Full steam ahead, Teddy.” 

“Mrs. Flannigan complained to me that 
he didn’t take enough exercise” grinned the 
engineer. ‘“‘But I think that’s about the 
finishing touch to a strenuous day, eh, Joe?” 

Engineer and fireman were both chuckling, 
but suddenly the former became grave. He 
looked over his shoulder, then turned around. 

“Great Scott!’ he murmured. “I could 
have sworn I heard somebody else laugh 
besides our two selves.” 

“Oh, it was your fancy, or an echo” com- 
mented Joe, seating himself on the sand 
box. 

With an expiring effort of exhausted wind 
and energies Big Tim had at last made good 
a hand-hold and scrambled on his knees up 
the steps of his caboose. For a minute or 
two, still breathing laboriously, he clung to 
the hand-rail of the platform, gazing back 
into the twilight shadows, up and down the 
green streak of vegetation bisected by the 
culvert. Nothing stirred, and the train 
swept on until the green had merged into 
the purple haze of distant mountains. 

“That’s you fixed, you impudent little rat’”’ 
he muttered, as he entered the caboose. 

Relieved to find none of the train crew 
there, the conductor dropped into his chair, 
where for a further few minutes he sat limp 
and helpless, legs wearily extended, one big 
hairy hand plastered tightly against his 
palpitating heart. While finally regaining 
his breath, Big Tim was pondering whether 
this last tribulation of the day had been 
deliberately put upon him asa practical joke, 
and his hot Irish blood fairly boiled. But 
just as quickly smooth Irish caution came 
to his aid. It was all over now; in any case 
he would most readily get at the truth by 
seeming to take no offense; he would keep 
an eye on that gay guy of a fireman; even 
Teddy Blake, his best friend, was worth 
watching. There was grim satisfaction in 








the thought that at all events not one of them, 
jokers or Smart Alicks, would have the 
laugh on him over the hobo, left behind in 
the desert gulch. 

Poor devil! It was a cold night already— 
all the colder after the blazing heat of the 
sunshiny day. Big Tim rose, and shut the 
door he had left open. 

Then he drew his chair to the table, which 
was fixed close to the comfortable warmth 
of the stove, and began to busy himself with 
his waybills and switch list. When two of 
the brakemen came clattering in with their 
lanterns by way of the front platform, he 
was able now to greet them with a good- 
natured nod. But he watched furtively for 
the slightest smile or snigger. Reassurance 
speedily came. No, they knew nothing 
about his humiliating race at the tail end of 
his own train—they were merely discussing 
the prospects of rain. And the conductor 
went on with his clerical work, which had 
fallen badly into arrears during the eventful 
day. 

In the locomotive the engineer, eyes 
ahead along the track, had settled himself 
in his usual seat at the side of the cab. Joe 
Smith rose from the sand box and advanced 
a step. 

“You're a real sport at heart, Teddy” he 
said, “‘and you'd have given that game little 
beggar a chance, wouldn’t you, now?” 

“Yes. By gad, I’m sorry we left him out 
on the desert. I’ve never laughed so much 
in all my life as I’ve laughed today.” 

“Then laugh again, brother’ cried the 
fireman, as he turned round and threw back 
the lid of the hiding-place. 

Like a regular Jack-in-the-box up rose 
the diminutive figure of the grinning hobo. 

“Thank you kindly, gentlemen” he said 
affably. ‘“‘You don’t happen to have any- 
thing to eat, do you?” 

“Well, [ll be danged!’’ exclaimed the 
engineer in blank amazement. ‘Then he 
turned to the fireman. 

“Look here, Joe, this is your affair, not 
mine. If Big Tim thought I’d a hand in the 
business, he would never speak to me again. 
But in any case I don’t knowingly break 
company rules. Remember, I’ve seen 
nothing, I’m going to see nothing, I want to 
hear nothing—not even another echo from 
that sand box or anywhere else. From now 
on I’m running this locomotive with cotton 
wool in my ears and my eyes glued to the 
track.”” And he turned a blind shoulder to 








There in the bright moonlight was the little hobo dancing a merry jig with rhythmie heel-clatter! 


the hobo, who had quietly closed down the 
lid and seated himself on it. 

“All right, old man” laughed Joe, as he 
filled a tin cup with water and handed it to 


“The responsibility’s mine. 


” 


his protegé. 
Mum’s the word so far'as you’re concerned 

After a brief interval the engineer spoke 
again. His eyes were fixed on an ap- 
proaching signal-post, his words came soft 
and low. 

“By the way, Joe, there aré some sand- 
wiches and crumbs of cake in my lunch box. 


I wish you’d chuck ’em away for me and 
shake out the napkin.”’ 

The hobo ate hungrily, gratefully, and, 
taking a hint, in silence. 

There were three more stops before Yuma. 
During these no unauthorized rider was 
visible in the cab, and Joe sat on the sand 
box, with a pad of waste between lid and 
rim. 

At the last halting place, a siding where - 
they would be detained for about half an 
hour, Big Tim came sauntering along to 
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The full moon had risen, 


the locomotive. 


bathing desert and section house, train and 


track, in a flood of luminosity. The con- 
ductor was in genial mood. 

“Gee! but it’s cold tonight, boys!” he 
exclaimed, as he climbed into the cab. It 





needed but an authoritative glance to make 
Joe surrender the seat on the sand box 
within the comfortable warmth radiating 
furnace. The iron lid, with its 
intrusive wad of waste, buckled under the 
ponderous weight. But that was an unob- 
served trifle for Big Tim. 
The 


considering the adequacy of the 


from the 


Was anxiously 
air supply 


fireman, however, 


and estimating the chances of asphyxiation 
for the hobo bantam in his metal crate. He 
noted the gingerly way in which the con 
ductor, with forefinger and thumb, slackened 
} 


he cloth of his trousers where they encased 


t 

his expansive thighs. Joe remembered the 

I | cactus, and, despite his disquietude 
from his 


on the hobo’s account, grinned 


unobtrusive corner near the boiler head. 


“Ves, but it’s cold,” continued the con- 
ductor, rubbing his outstretched hands in the 
furnace glow. ‘I guess that little hobo back 


there is feeling it. The impudent whipper 


snapper Did you ever see his match, 
Teddy? I can’t help laughing now at his 
gall in thinking he could get the best of 
me. But his monkey tricks made me clean 
the time, I'll admit. To tell you the 

out there on the desert I was 


> my hands on him. 





é get clear again and 
felt that if I ever took hold I 
would have hammered the life out of the 
little image.” And an uplifted fist, the size 
of a leg of lamb, attested the truth of this 
explanation of the scene below the sand-dune. 

“We knew that, old man” exclaimed Joe 
in cordial credulity, as he turned round and 
with daring and quite unwonted familiarity 
administered a resounding smack upon the 


JS 
IS 


again, for I 


conductor’s thigh. 
Big Tim sprang to his feet, his face con- 
torted in a spasm of pain. 
your hands to 
he angrily exclaimed, “‘if it 


Joe 


*s not a 


“Keep yourself, 
Smith !”’ 
pair of black eyes you’re wanting.” 





“Vou'’ve grown mighty sensitive today” 
erumbled the fireman with an enigmatic 
SM1c¢ 

Tim bestowed a savage glare; he was 


just how much the remark 


wondering | 
really meant. 
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But the engineer intervened; he laid a 
conciliatory hand upon his chum’s shoulder. 

“What’s wrong, Tim?” 

For a moment the Irishman reflected. 

“Oh, it was just the cramps in my legs” 
he replied, unblushingly stooping to mas- 
sage one of his calves. ‘Off and on I’ve 
been troubled with ’em from a boy. We'll 
just be two hours late at Yuma, Teddy. 
I'll wait for you till you come out of the 
round-house.”’ And with a withering part- 
ing glance at the offending fireman he de- 
scended into the cold moonshine. 

When Joe raised the lid, it was to disclose 
the hobo serenely smiling. 

‘‘How are you in there?” asked the fire 
man. 

“Fine and dandy” came the chirrupy 
reply. “Just a touch of the cramps in me 
legs. But I’ve had ’em from a boy’”’—this 
with a dash of Tim Flannigan’s mellifluous 
brogue that set even the “deaf” engineer 
laughing. 

“Well, don’t crow too loud, my little 
rooster, till you’re out of the incubator’’ 
chuckled Joe, as he closed down the flap 
and readjusted the ventilation. 

At Yuma Big Tim had registered the 
arrival of train Thirty-seven and handed 
in his papers. The engineer had got out of 
his overalls and turned over his locomotive 
to the hostlerin the round-house. Brakemen 
and fireman with a few of their friends in 
the yard were chatting together not far from 
the conductor. 

Suddenly someone cried out ‘‘What’s 
that?” and all eyes were directed to the roof 
of the caboose. 

There in the bright moonlight was the 
little hobo dancing a merry jig with rhythmic 
heel-clatter! 

Big Tim stopped short in the middle of a 
sentence. His jaw fell, his handbag dropped 
from nerveless tingers. He looked like a 
punctured tire; the very gasp of astonish- 
ment that escaped him suggested deflation. 

When the hobo saw that he had gained 
attention, he ceased from his dancing. 

“Ta, ta, conductor!’ he cried, with the 
fingers of one hand waggled aloft, not in 
exact proximity to his nose but with reminis 
cent meaning that was unmistakable. 
“Ta, ta! A few more racing stunts like 
today and you'll be in condition for the 
Venice marathon. Adios! Ill ride back with 
you to Gila when the dicky-birds in the east 
are singing again.” 
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And he was down and away on the far 
side of the cars before Tim had recovered 
enough breath for a retaliatory swear-word. 

“IT guess those ice-cream sodas are on 
you, old man” mildly suggested the yard- 
master as the laughing group closed in. 

Joe Smith in the middle, after some dis- 
tressing preliminaries, gave utterance to a 
tremendous sneeze. 

“Dang that cold of mine!” he exclaimed. 
“Tt’s a sharp night, we’re off duty now, and 
I want something warm.” 

“Tt’ll be something warm you'll be getting 
if you sneeze again in my hearing’’ roared 
the conductor. Then a diplomatic smile 
broke over the rubicund face. ‘But it’s a 
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cold night, boys, I allow, for ice-creams. 
And perhaps more of you will be wanting 
them warm, with a lump of sugar and a 
slice of lemon. Come along.” 

Railroad hands still recall that night in 
Yuma when Tim Flannigan set up the 
tumblers and passed round the cigars. They 
drank the big conductor’s health, and the 
health of the little hobo as well. And Tim 
himself raised his glass to the latter toast, 
with a smile not merely on his lips but also 
in his heart. For in his secret soul he was 
glad that the audacious little imp of human- 
ity had got through, and was not lying out 
cold and hungry and thirsty under the gleam 
of the desert stars. 
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By LEONARD BACON 


God who has given speed 

To the whirlwind and the steed; 
Who has bidden the hawk fly on 
For the tempest’s gonfalon, 

Has given a greater might— 
The instant force of his flight— 
Where the rods of iron are bent 
To girdle a continent. 

Where over the Hudson lean 
The lights of the ‘‘Wolverine”’; 
Where, through the dust and the din, 
The “Overland” drives in 

Like a torrent of steel in spate 
To the huge Pacific Gate; 

Each at his stated hour 

In a gust of fiery power, 

Spirits of metal and coal, 

Where the sharp Sierras roll, 
Plunge, and struggle, and strain 
From the East to the West again. 
Are there any greater than these, 
Who have served the centuries, 
Who hour by hour link 

Ocean to ocean brink? 

Scorn them or praise who will, 


They are God’s servants still. 
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N those most interesting years in the life 
of President Lincoln, from the organiza- 
tion of the Republican party until his 
election to the presidency, he became 
a figure of national importance, whereas 
before that time his reputation had been 
hardly more than local. It was my good 
fortune, when a young man, to see something 
of his daily life during that period. On 
several occasions of more than ordinary 
interest came under my im- 
mediate observation. I heard the famous 
address, delivered after the opponents of 
the extension of slavery had been almost 
discouraged by the Dred Scott decision. 
I was in his company while the balloting at 
the Chicago convention was in progress 
and when he received the news of his nomi- 
nation. What I remember of President 
Lincoln may have some interest for others. 
The first time that I saw him was in 
Springfield, Illinois, a few weeks after the 
Republicans had nominated John C, Fre- 
mont for President in 1856. But before I 
ever saw him I had been greatly attracted 
by his reputation, and had heard much 
about him. Early in 1850 I settled in 
Sangamon county, Illinois, in the neighbor- 
hood whence the militia company, of which 
Lincoln was elected captain, went out in 
defense of the Illinois pioneers during the 
Black Hawk War. During the spring and 
summer of the latter year I was employed, a 
part of the time, on the banks of the Sanga- 
mon river, just below the bluff upon which 
New Salem had stood. There Lincoln had 
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Lincoln As I Knew Him 


By CHARLES S. ZANE 


OF THI 


years of that wonderful 
urts with him at Springfield, Illinois, and knew him well. 


SUPREME Court OF UTAH 


ing today who can talk of a personal association with Abraham 
Nearly half a century has passed since the great President was sacrificed, more than 
For ten years prior to Mr. Lincoln’s going to Wash- 
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life, Charles S. Zane practiced law 
Today Judge Zane 


lan an octogenarian, but his memories are vivid and that chapter of his long and useful 
g figure is the most precious of his recollections. 
years as Chief Justice of the Territory of Utah, and after the first state 
years in the State Supreme Court. 
luable contribution to the literature of Lincoln. 


Judge 


His reminiscences, which 


kept a store and had learned surveying, 
there he had read law and gained his first 
aptitude for politics. He had made a deep 
‘mpression upon the people there. The 
men who had known him, surrounded and 
embarrassed by the impediments and dis- 
couragements of those early years, regarded 
him both intellectually and morally as far 
above the average man, and it could be seen 
from what they said that he had then ex- 
hibited dimly those virtues which made his 
later life so memorable. 

So fixed was this impression upon my 
mind, that in 1856, when I went to Spring- 
field in order to fit myself for my profession 
and to enter upon the practice, I first applied 
at the office of Lincoln & Herndon for 
admission as a student. Mr. Lincoln was 
not in the office at the time, and my dis- 
appointment was very great when Mr. 
Herndon told me that there was no opening; 
but he gave me a letter to James C. Conkling, 
a well-known lawyer of Springfield, and I 
obtained a place in the latter’s office. A 
day or two afterward Mr. Lincoln hap- 
pened to come in. Mr. Conkling intro- 
duced me to him, adding that I was a 
Republican. Mr. Lincoln shook hands 
with me in his kindly way, and the direct 
simplicity and naturalness of his bearing 
were then and still remain the exact im- 
pression upon me of his daily manner. 
There was a natural courtesy and real in- 
terest shown toward. me, with nothing of 
patronage or condescension. His manner 
toward me, a young student in the office, 
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Lincoln’s speech and gesture were aided by his singularly expressive and intelligent 
countenance. He was so mercilessly cartooned and ridiculed during some 
portions of his life, and the representations of him that remain 
are many of them so absurd, that it is difficult for 
those who have never seen him to realize 
what a speaking countenance he had 
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was precisely the same as that toward my 
preceptor, an older and, of course, much 
more important man. 

After Mr. Lincoln had left the office, I 
started to the postoffice. When I reached 
the street I saw Mr. Lincoln a short distance 
ahead, going in the same direction. Some- 
thing seemed to attract his attention; he 
stopped and walked out to a self-raking 
reaping machine on exhibition. It was then 
a new invention, and quite intricate in its 
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A number of models representing different 
machines had been introduced in evidence 
and they were upon the floor before the jury. 
During his argument, to get a_ better 
view of the different parts of the invention, 
he knelt down, and several of the jurors 
for the same purpose came to where he was 
and also got upon their knees. I had taken 
a vacant chair near Jackson Grimshaw, and 
the sight drew from him one of those remarks 
which were never wanting when he was in a 

court-room. I heard Grimshaw say to 














Archibald Williams, his colleague, in a 
low tone “I guess our case has gone to 
h—l; Lincoln and the jurors are on their 
knees together.” 

Mr. Lincoln gauged—no man more 
accurately—the essential difference be- 
tween speeches in the courts and on the 
political platform. I had been in the 
office of the Secretary of State of Tlinois 
when it was finally determined that 
Senator Douglas would have a majority 
on joint ballot of the members elected to 
the legislature, and had seen how philo 
sophically he took his defeat and disap- 
pointment. He said: “It hurts 
much to laugh and I am too big to cry.” 
Then as he started out of the Secretary’s 
office, he said: ‘‘Well, I shall now have 
to get down to the practice. It is an 
easy matter to adjust a harvester to tall 
or short grain by raising or lowering the 
sickle, but it is not so easy to change 
our feelings and modes of expression to 
suit the stump or the bar.” 

Intelligent men with impartial and 
liberal minds, while listening to Lin- 
coln’s arguments, appeared to want to 
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Major John T. Stuart, Lincoln's first law partner. 






a rare portrait, made in 1540, one of the first 
daguerreotypes taken in the United States 
by the agent whom Daguerre sent 





to Washington from France 


construction. I had caught up with him and 
stopped to listen. It was the first self-raker 
that he had seen. He examined it with 
much interest, and then I listened to him 
explaining, in the fewest words but with 
great clearness, how power and motion were 
communicated to the different appliances, 
especially to the sickle, the revolving rake, 
and the reel. 

His faculty for comprehending and un- 
derstanding machinery I afterward saw ex- 
emplified when I heard him argue a patent 
casein the United States Court at Springfield. 


From 


agree with him. He never awakened 
prejudice by narrow and uncharitable 
statements or inferences. He never 
unnecessarily irritated his adversaries. 
While he did not arouse the passions of 
the “hurrah boys’? as much as some other 
speakers, his influence was greater with 
thinking men. The people liked to meet him 
and shake his hand. One morning I hap- 
pened to be passing, when Mr. Lincoln, on 
his way to the supreme court, met Governor 
Reynolds, who was an ardent Democrat and 
pro-slavery man; they shook hands very 
cordially and Reynolds said ‘‘I have not met 
you for a long time.’ After a few words 
Mr. Lincoln excused himself by saying: 
“T have a case to argue in the supreme 
court this morning and must go on.”” And 












































ashe passed on the old 
Governor said to us: 
“There goes a man 
I have never agreed 
with politically, and 
whom I have always 
opposed, but I would 
rather shake hands 
with him than with 
any man living. I 
always feel when he 
shakes hands that he 
means just what the 
greeting should indi- 
cate, that he is my 
personal friend and 
wishes me well.” 

On the day of Mr. 
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termed the greatest 
and best of men. 
Stephen FE. Lioean. 
himself a distin 
guished lawyer, gave 
it as his opinion that 
Lincoln was a great 
lawyer, with this ex- 
planation—if he be- 
lieved his client was 
right, especially in 
difficult and compli- 
cated cases, he was 
the strongest and most 
comprehensive — rea- 
soner and lawyer he 
had ever met—or if 
the case was somewhat 
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James C. Conkling was an 
intimate friend of Lincoln. 
Judge Zane later became 
the law partner of 
Herndon 
Lincoln’s death, the 
members of the 
Springfield Bar held a 
meeting in the old 
court-house in which 
he had practiced for so 
many years. On this 
occasion eminent and 
able men, among them 
Conkling, and Logan 
and Herndon, dwelt 
on the kindly disposi- 
tion and moral quali- 
ties of him they 
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Stephen T. Logan and 
William H. Herndon were, 
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respectively, Lincoln's 
second and third 
law partners 
doubtful but could be 
decided — either way 
without violating any 
just, equitable or 
moral principle, he 
was very strong—but 
if he thought his client 
was wrong he would 
make little — effort. 
Judge Logan declared 
Lincoln a man of very 
profound and compre- 
hensive views, and as 
free from narrowness 
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as any man he had ever known. In 
support of his opinion he said that he was 
a member of the Peace Conference that sat 
in the city of Washington in February, 1861, 
and adjourned the first of the following 
March; that before starting home he called 
on his old townsman and friend, and in the 
conversation that followed, Lincoln said: 
“If agreeable I will read to you my in- 
augural.’’ After he had finished, Judge 
Logan said: ‘I called his attention to the 
following language: 

‘I therefore consider that in view of the 
union is 


laws the 


ion anda the 





inbroken, and to the extent of my ability 





re, as the constitution itself 


upon me, that the laws 





hfully executed in all 
iis I deem to be only a 
ny part, and I shall per- 
as practicable unless my 


‘rs, the A 





rican people, shall 





in some 


> means, Or, 





aut! ier, direct the contrary. 
It be regarded as a men- 
ace > declared purpose of the 
u hat it will constitutionally defend 
and maintain itself. In doing this there 
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nts of President Lincoln, at Washington, Saturday morning, April 15th. Reproduced from 
1 i I lie’s Illustrated Newspaper for April 29, 1865. The 

udes portraits of Chief Justice 
, Robert Lincoln, General Meade, General Halleck and Mr. Stanton 


Chase, Postmaster Dennison, Charles 


need be no bloodshed or violence; and 
there shall be none unless it be forced upon 
the national authority. The 


fided to me will be used to hold, occupy 


pe ywer con- 


and possess the property and places be- 
longing to the government and to collect 
the duties and imports.’ 


“T said to him,” continued the judge, 
“that, in my opinion, he had better modify 
the last sentence, which is, ‘The power 
confided in me will be used to hold, occupy 
and possess the property and places belong- 
ing to the government and to collect the 
duties and imports.’ I told him that the 
southern people would regard that language 
as a threat and the result would be war, the 
end and result of which human wisdom 
could not foresee. After I finished, Lincoln 
said: ‘It is not necessary for me to say to 
you that I have great respect for your opin- 
ion, but the statements you think should be 
modified were carefully considered by me 
and the probable consequences as far as I 
can anticipate them. The statements ex- 
press the convictions of duty that the great 
office I shall endeavor to fill will impose upon 
me, and if there is patriotism enough in the 



















































Procession on Second street, in San Francisco, at the time of the obsequies of President Lincoln, April 19, 1865, 
he procession was some miles in length, surpassing any previous demonstration on the 





Pacitic Coast. 


At this period Rincon Hill, from which this view was made, was the fashionable residence 


section of the city. 


American people, the union will be saved; 
if not, it will go down and I will go with it.’ 
As he had considered the situation and the 
probable consequences of the position he 
had taken and the convictions of duty he 
had reached, I felt it would be useless to 
discuss the subject further. And with 
mutual respect and good wishes we parted. 
Time has shown that Mr. Lincoln took a 
broader and more profound view of the 
situation and prospect than I did, and that I 
was wrong and he was right.” 

Lincoln’s story-telling is historic, but he 
never spent much time in telling a story. 
In public speaking he used few gestures and 
he was never vehement; he always expressed 
his earnestness in his utterances and in his 
countenance; once, on returning from a 
meeting where he had spoken for an hour, 
I said: ‘You must have been about worn 
out.” He said: ‘‘No, I can speak three or 


four hours at a time without feeling weary.” 
On reaching the house we found a large 
basket of apples in the sitting foom and were 
invited to help ourselves. 


Mr. Lincoln was 





From a photograph in the collection of Charles B. Turrill 


a great eater of apples. He said to me once 
that a man should eat and drink only that 
which is conducive to his own health. 
“Apples,” he said, ‘agree with me,” and he 
added, ‘‘a large per cent of professional 
men abuse their stomachs by imprudence 
in drinking and eating, and in that way 
health is injured and ruined and life is 
shortened.” He was a close observer of 
natural laws. He regarded prudence in all 
respects as one of the cardinal virtues. 

On many occasions I saw Mr. Lincoln 
in the ordinary intercourse of life. It was 
noticeable how well he adapted his con- 
versation and ways to the company and the 
surroundings. His readiness and willing 
ness to accommodate himself to the people 
around him, his apparent desire to con- 
tribute his part toward rendering social 
intercourse enjoyable, always made him a 
welcome figure. In conversation he did 
not antagonize others, nor did he ever con- 
tend about trifles, and as to essentials he 
treated those differing from him with con- 
sideration. John G. Nicolay, his private 
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secretary after his election, who had the best 
opportunity of knowing him, said that he 
was yielding and accommodating in non- 
essentials, but ‘tinflexibly firm in a principle 
or position deliberately taken.”” Although 
he was born in a slave state and brought up 
among people who were in favor of slavery, 
he never wavered in his abhorrence of it 
from the day when he witnessed but one 
phase of the institution in actual operation. 

Mr. Lincoln's contidence in the justness 
of the anti-slavery battle never faltered 
through the years [knew him. In January, 
1859, while the Democrats were celebrating 
the election of Stephen A. Douglas to the 
United States Senate, Archibald Williams, 
whom I have mentioned before, came into 
Lincoln’s office and finding him writing 
said: ‘Well, the Democrats are making a 
great noise over their victory.” Looking up 
Lincoln replied: **Yes, Archie, Douglas has 
taken this trick, but the game is not played 
out.’ His election to the presidency in the 
next year justified his confidence. 

What Mr. Lincoln’s upon strict 
matters of creed and religious doctrine may 
have been, no one can undertake to say. 
Perhaps he acted upon the dictum of the 
well-known man of letters who said that men 
of the world are all of one religion, but what 
that is, they never tell. Sometimes, however, 
he discussed with his partner questions of 
metaphysics, as I happen to know. One 
day they were talking of the Spencerian 
philosophy—as to that part of it which 
bases ethical and moral considerations upon 
the attainment of happiness. As bearing 
upon the problem whether actions seemingly 
disinterested are really any more than an 
enlightened self-interest, Lincoln referred 
to an incident in his own experience. He 
said: ‘One afternoon I was traveling in my 
buggy on my way to fill an appointment for 
a political speech in the evening, when I 
came to a very muddy place in the road. 
By careful driving to one side I got through, 
but I saw a hog stuck fast with his head 
still out of the stiff mud, and I knew that he 
would never get out without help, but my 
boots were polished and I was dressed for 
the meeting and drove on; but thinking of 
the loss to the owner and the cruelty to the 
animal, I did not feel satisfied and thought 
it would be wrong to leave the hog there to 
perish, and turned back and got out and 
pulled the animal from the mire to solid 
ground, then found some water nearby and 
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washed my hands and drove on. My action 
seemed disinterested, but on further retlec- 
tion I found that the act was done to regain 
my peace of mind, my own happiness, and 
Was not entirely disinterested on my part.”’ 

A number of those who have undertaken 
to write upon Mr. Lincoln’s life have seemed 
to think that by picturing his life as squalid 
as possible they have thereby done him 
great honor. Particulars of his early years 
collected without judgment from those who 
either did not know the facts or had a motive 
in misrepresenting them, have been given to 
the public as authentic. Even his profes- 
sional career has not received the credit to 
which his marvelous legal capacity entitled 
it. Sayings have been attributed to him 
which reilected simply the commonness and 
vulgarity of the person repeating the saying. 
Details of this kind have been industriously 
collected by those who had not sufficient 
judgment to discriminate between the orig- 
inal saying and coloring given to it by the 
mind through which it was filtered. He 
has been represented as uncouth in his man- 
ner and unrefined in his daily speech; but 
any close observer ought to know that a man 
whose chief characteristic in manner was 
courtesy and kindness, and whose every 
written and authentically reported spoken 
word was notable for its finished propriety, 
was incapable of such a manner or of such 
conversation. 

About nine o’clock on the morning of 
May 18, 1860, the day when Lincoln was 
first nominated for the presidency, I went to 


his office in the city of Springtield. Soon 
afterward Mr. Lincoln arrived. He said 


as he came in, “Well, boys, what do you 
know?” We told him Seward was showing 
great strength. Ina little while Mr. Edward 
L. Baker, the editor of the Illinois State 
Journal at Springfield, came in with two 
telegrams, the first saying that the delegates 
were coming into the convention hall, and 
the second conveying the intelligence that 
the names of the candidates for nomination 
for President had been placed before the 
convention, and that Lincoln’s name was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. Mr. 
Baker went out; but in a short time returned 
with a telegram showing the first ballot, 
giving Mr. Seward 17353 votes and Mr. 
Lincoln 102, the rest of the votes being 
scattered among other candidates for the 
nomination. Mr. Lincoln looked at the 
dispatch, but gave no _ expression of 

























































satisfaction or dissatisfaction. Not long 
afterward he said: **The dispatches appear to 
be coming to the Journal ottice, by arrange- 
ment, I presume; we had better go over 
there.” And Mr. William Davis and my- 
self went along with him. On our way to 
the Journal office, we passed the foot of the 
stairway leading from the sidewalk up to the 
telegraph office, and Mr. Lincoln said: 
“We had as well go up, it must be about 
time for the second ballot to come.’ And 
we went up to the second floor of the build- 
ing and into the telegraph oftce. The 
operator had just commenced receiving the 
second ballot, and when he had finished, 
he handed it to Mr. Lincoln. It stated that 
Mr. Seward had received 1845 votes to 181 
for Mr. Lincoln. Seward had gained but 11 
vetes to a gain of 79 for Lincoln. While he 
did not give utterance to his feelings, I 
could see plainly an expression of satisfac- 
tion pass over his face as he read, for he had 
a very intelligent and expressive counte- 
nance. We then went over to the Journal 
office. Soon afterward the local editor said 
he would go to the telegraph office and get 
the third ballot; he thought it about time 
for it, and Mr. Davis and I went along. 
Very soon the third ballot commenced 
coming. The editor stepped behind the 
counter and looked over the operator’s 
shoulder, and in a few minutes the operator 
handed him the result. I saw they were a 
little nervous, and asked the result, but the 
editor made no reply. I then stepped around 
the end of the counter and asked the oper- 
ator for the result... He said that Lincoln was 
nominated, but the editor wished to be the 
first to announce it to Mr. Lincoln. I over- 
took the editor and Davis a few rods from 
the foot of the stairs, and Davis was plying 
the editor with questions, and he finally 
asked: ‘‘How does it look?” Whereupon 
the editor said: “It looks d—d bad.” We 
walked back together to the Journal office. 
Mr. Lincoln and a number of other men 
were there, and the editor undertook to call 
for three cheers, but the call lacked spirit, 
and I stepped upon a chair and waved my 
hat in the air and called for three cheers 
for the next president. Three rousing 
cheers were given, and then those who were 
there commenced calling: ‘Read the dis- 
patch.” It was read aloud and handed to 
Mr. Lincoln; whereupon he said: “I knew 
this would come when I saw the second 
ballot.” He then received hearty congratu- 
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The statue of Abraham Lincoln, by Pietro Mezzara, 
which was unveiled in front of the Lincoln Grammar 
School, in San Francisco, April 14, 1868, was the first 
statue erected to Lincoln, a notable token of Western 
patriotism. It was destroyed by fire, April 18. 1906. A 
replica is to be erected by the Lincoln School Associa- 
tion in the Civie Center of San Francisco. From a 
photograph in the collection of Charles B. Turrill 


lations from us all. <A merchant from 
Boston, Massachusetts, who happened to be 
present suggested that it was of great im- 
portance to have Mr. Lincoln’s life written 
at once. Lincoln looked at the man and. 
said: ‘My friend, I do not see much in my 
life as yet to write about.” After some 
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further talk he went down to the sidewalk, 
and several men were near, playing a game 
which consisted in knocking the ball with 
their hands against a building. Mr. Lin- 
coln had played occasionally with them to 
benefit his shoulders, which were a little 
stiff at times, as he said, and they ceased 
playing and came up to congratulate him. 
He said: “Come up, boys, we will shake 
hands while we can, we do not know what 
effect this may have upon our opportuni 
ties hereafter.” Afterward he looked over 
toward his house, and said, rather gravely 
and with evident sincerity: **There is a lady 
over yonder who is deeply interested in this 
news; I will carry it to her.” He then 
walked south on the east side of Sixth 
street across Washington street, and came 
in front of the Marine Bank. Robert Irwin, 
its cashier, came out and congratulated him; 
their friendship had been of long standing. 
He then walked on and a messenger boy 
who had come out of the telegraph office 
overtook him and handed him a message, 
for which he receipted, and after reading it 
he passed on to his house and to his wife. 

It has been stated by one, if not more, of 
his biographers, that this last dispatch was 
his first notification of his nomination; but 
the telegram announcing his nomination on 
the third ballot had been in his hands, as I 
have stated, as long as twenty-five minutes, 
and he had been congratulated by a number 
of people upon his nomination, before this 
last telegram was handed him. This was 
due to the fact that there was direct com- 
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munication between the Convention Hall 
and some newspapers. After all changes in 
the ballot had been made, a private dis- 
patch from the superintendent of the tele- 
graph company was sent, and this was the 
telegram actually handed to Mr. Lincoln 
on the street. One biographer of Lincoln 
says that when he read the dispatch he was 
excited, but this is a total error. Any one 
who knew him would instantly say it was 
an error. He showed no nervousness or 
excitement, when he was first informed of 
his nomination, that I could discover, and 
I probably noticed him as closely as any- 
body. I thought he read the dispatch con- 
taining the result of the second ballot with 
deeper interest than he did the third. He 
regarded his nomination as a foregone con- 
clusion after he read the second ballot. 
That day he did not tell a story or “crack a 
joke” in my hearing; he appeared to be 
graver and at times sadder than usual. I 
attributed this to an anticipation of the great 
responsibility that would await himif elected. 

When Mr. Lincoln was inaugurated in 
1861, I was in Washington. I had called 
upon him there before that day, and when I 
left the city I went to the White House to bid 
him good-by, but I found such a throng 
of senators and congressmen that I hardly 
felt justified in trespassing upon his kind 
ness. A few years passed by, and the whole 
world had become filled with the amplitude 
of his fame. But I was never again to see 
alive the greatest man and kindest nature 
that I have ever known. 
































Western Personalities 


An Oregon Fruitsmith 


HO has not sat in a stuffy 

theater, defending the 

right arm of his narrow 

chair from the encroach- 

ments of his neighbor, 
and watched with otherwise undivided atten- 
tion a tall slim gentleman in unimpeachable 
blacks prestidigitate? Posed before a per- 
fectly beautiful painted drawing room back- 
ground the t.s.g. produces to his audience’s 
vociferous delight endless quantities of tissue 
paper, flags, hosiery, lingerie or neckties from 
an apparently empty silk ‘‘tile.”’ 

But for really pleasurable necromancy, 
give me the Honorable E. L. Smith, of the 
Hood River valley, expounding the miracu- 
lous cycle of seed, tree, blossom, fruit, and 
seed again, as performed by that great 
prestidigitatress, Dame Nature. Many eyes 
become dulled to the ever-recurring marvel 
which keeps this brisk boy of seventy-five 
filled with sap and enthusiasm. 

The Honorable E. L. Smith has dis- 
coursed on the ‘‘Uncounted Values of Hor- 
ticulture” from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
and back again. When his audience is 
boiled down to one, perfect rapport may 
exist, the lecture may take place out-of-doors 
and may be now peripatetic and now auto- 
mobilious. First he calls attention to the 
scenic artistry in the Hood River valley, 
which discloses an opulence of beauty that 
must gladden every heart, and a lavishness 
of natural resources that must sadden the 
instinctive conservationist. Nature’s im- 
providence in some regions and parsimoni- 
ousness in others is as great a riddle as the 
bestowing of human talents. Up on the 
mountain tops surrounding this valley is 
inaccessible timber sufficient to build houses 
for a principality, and frozen water that 
might moisten many a thirsty desert. These 
snows, melting, are flung in shimmering 
torrents down precipitous fir-clad banks to 
join the broad Columbia’s wasteful progress 
to the sea. 

Here where Nature runs ?iot, the Honor- 
able E. L. Smith may well claim that the 





environment of the horticulturist is one that 
accentuates the noblest qualities of man. 
He follows up with the assertion that the 
very planting of a tree is a prayerful act, as 
the horticulturist beds it in the ground and 
watches it as the mother her baby tucked in 
the cradle. The roots, dry and thirsty, take 
up the food and drink provided in the soil; 
in the air and sunshine the tree develops 
trunk, branches, buds, blossoms, culminat- 
ing in the fruit. You see the whole opera- 
tion at once as the lecturer warms to his 
subject. 

He includes health, contentment and the 
upbuilding of character among the un- 
counted values of horticulture. He says it 
develops some of the innermost sweet- 
nesses in life, and that he who approaches 
tree-planting in the right spirit partakes of 
the blessedness of those pure-hearted who 
see God in His works. 

The Honorable E. L. Smith has no reason 
for harping on the uncounted values of 
horticulture because of any paucity in the 
counted values in his chosen region. Land 
values there have gone up to join the air- 
ships; and the rows on rows, orchards on 
orchards, miles on miles of trees prayerfully 
planted, tended and pruned, bear fruit that, 
prayerfully gathered, boxed and shipped, 
brings prices from which praters at the high 
cost of living may prayerfully ask to be de- 
livered. The Hood River apples are world- 
famous prize winners; nor need the straw- 
berries for which the district is locally 
famous blush for any lack of lusciousness 
through having been raised in a prayerful 
atmosphere. 

Though the Honorable E. L. Smith has 
spent thirty-five years in the Hood River 
valley and is there called the Father of 
Horticulture, he is more than a local institu- 
tion. Known the length of the Pacific 
Coast, he does not resemble even the adopted 
westerner. A vague consciousness of some 
previous acquaintance with him crystallizes 
into a certainty that, though you may have 
known the type only between book covers, 
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Ezra Leonard Smith, 


Northwest country. nown as 


an Oregonian and a brisk boy of seventy-five years who is growing ”~ ee the 
‘Father of Horticulture’ 


> in the Hood River valley, 


Smith's public deeds and personal enterprises have borne extraordinary fruit 


he is a perfect personification of the old- 


fashioned N England squire. Ezra 
Leonard Smith comes logically by this ap- 
pearance, being a descendant from that 
Ricard Smith who came to Massachusetts 
in 1630, and himself born in Vermont in 
1837. His education, begun in his native 
state, was completed at Lombard University, 
Galesburg, Illinois. 

From present indications and what he 
says of the past, Ezra Leonard Smith must 
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have been an eager, opinionated, high- 
minded, stubborn youth. His father was a 
stalwart among the democrats and the 
young man so staunch a republican that 
though his father urged him to marry in 
Buchanan’s administration, he would not 
take this momentous step except under 
“Old Abe’s” auspices. But on the fourth 
of March, 1861, that marked Lincoln’s first 
inauguration, Ezra Leonard Smith married 
Miss Georgiana Slocum at Woodstock 








Illinois, and started to California on a 
honeymoon which has outlived the golden 
wedding anniversary. This young couple, 
sailing from New York March 11, 1861 
the day before the firing on Fort Sumter 
found the docks at San Francisco black with 
people anxious to know if the ship brought 
news of a declaration of war. What more 
pointed illustration could there be of the 
swiftness of mechanical progress in the past 
half century? 

For six years Mr. Smith was interested in 
mining in El Dorado county, and in 1865-66 
took active part as a member of the legisla- 
ture in restraining California from  seces- 
sion. In 1867, upon recommendation of 
William H. Seward, he was appointed by 
President Johnson secretary of Washington 
territory, and acted as governor during the 
long illness of Governor Marshall Moore. 
During this time Mr. Smith went into the 
banking business at Olympia, where he 
resided for nine years. In 1876, on account 
of failing health, he removed to Hood River. 
Here he has since belonged, except for a 
term as register of the United States Land 
Office at The Dalles. In 1888 Mr. Smith 
was elected to the Oregon legislature and 
became speaker of its house of representa- 
tives. He was the first president of the 
Oregon State Development League; three 
times presided over the Columbia River 
Waterway Association; was for seven years 
president of the State Horticultural Society; 
has served several years as president of 
the State Board of Horticulture; was special 
commissioner representing Oregon at the 
Jamestown Exposition, and recently pre- 
sided over the Northwest Fruit Growers 
Association, comprising the horticulturists 
of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, part 
of Montana, and British Columbia. 

The ‘Honorable E. L. Smith’—a cog- 
nomen which distinguishes him from the 
rest of the race of Smiths past, present and 
to come—is one of Oregon’s most respected 
citizens, and useful to the land. 

FRANCES A. GROFF. 
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A Son of St. Francis 
| FE was like the Franciscan of some old 
I 


yainting as he greeted me at the deep 
door of Mission San Luis Rey. For his full, 
strong face is highly colored (the healthy 
pink of the man who lives a well-ordered 
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life of strenuous routine) and seems the 
more pink from being contrasted with his 
white hair which nature has tonsured for 
him; and his figure, medium in height, is 
broad and solid and portly. Over it hung 
his brown gown, looking fairly new where it 
fell from shoulders to heels, but well-worn 
down the front and sides, and earth-stained 
—the habit of a busy priest! 

Busy—it is the key-word to his character, 
and this his hands bear out. They are 
plump. But their plumpness is muscle, 
and their grasp strong, like the grasp of 
hands twenty years younger. Freckled backs 
and calloused palms tell of outdoor work. 

There is a picture of Father O'Keefe, 
taken many years ago, when he was vicar 
at Mission Santa Barbara. It shows a 
young head, nobly shaped, and_ heavily 
grown with dark hair. Above the round 
column of the throat, rising out of the folds 
of his monk’s hood, is an eager boyish face, 
wholly unlined. Today that face is almost 
as smooth. Of discontented furrows there 
isnot one. The father was baptized Joseph 
Jeremiah, but as he said himself—quoting 
a friend—he is not “a weeping prophet.” 
Two smiling lines make a parenthesis for 
his mouth—that mouth the most charming 
feature of his fine old face. From either 
corner of the mouth, running deep, are two 
other lines, forming obtuse angles with the 
parenthesis lines. These testify to a firm- 
ness that balances the smile. 

The most extraordinary feature of that 
Celtic face is the nose, not too thin, yet not 
fleshy, but slightly Roman, and with clean 
cut high-bred nostrils. His eyes are gray, 
and keen but kindly. They look out through 
gold-rimmed spectacles. Often they are 
grave with thought; more often they twinkle. 
Buttressing, as it were, the other features, 
is a determined chin; under it, a second 
chin of age and embonpoint. 

Nineteen years of service Father O’Keefe 
gave to Mission Santa Barbara. Then 
came the order to go to San Luis Rey, set 
back from the sea at Oceanside, its site an 
abrupt rise in the middle of a lonely valley. 
It meant a change from a_ prosperous 
flower-embowered mission to crumbling 
walls and a wasted garden. 

‘When you first came here,” I said, ‘‘did 
you miss Santa Barbara?” 

“Oh-ho!” (His laugh is comfortahle.) 
He gave a deprecating shake of the head. 
“T have no time to miss anything.” 
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Santa Barbara was beautiful. But—all 
his heart is at San Luis Rey. He turned 
from one to the other as a father might turn 
from the thriving, happy child to a second, 
suffering and imperfect, who needs his care. 
With three fratres clerici to aid him—for 
though the parish is not so large numeric- 
ally, it covers much territory—and with 
four lay-brothers to assist occasional out- 
side workmen in the restoration of the 
mission, he has carried forward the regular 
duties devolving upon him as Superior; and 
at the same time he has replaced broken 
arches of brick with new ones, put a dome 
above the altar, and slowly but surely added 
to the new quadrangle of buildings in the 
rear of the mission. This last work is 
necessarily slow because—under the fa- 
ther’s personal superintendence—the adobes 
and red bricks for the walls are being made 
at the mission. And made well. Take a 
brick up and strike it with a pencil, and it 
rings clear as a bell! 

Persons of feminine persuasion may not 
pass through the reception-room to the scene 
of activity—even when attended by hus- 
bands and official photographers. But the 
father wished me to get an idea, at least, of 
what was being done. There is a little 
brown gate beyond the entrance to the 
cemetery. He opened it, holding his long 
robe out of the way of the cockleburrs that 
possess the cemetery fence. Then with the 
morning breeze blowing his sparse white 
hair, so that it stood on end, and with the 
sun drawing out beads of perspiration upon 
his forehead, he made up the field that 
borders the mission to a point affording a 
good view. 

It gives one a catch in the throat to see 
those walls rising again! The father ob- 
served them silently, with eyes half shut and 
lips set tight. It is that nose and chin of 
his that are responsible for an amount of 
restoration that would have long since dis- 
couraged a man less indomitable and less 
determined for the welfare of his mission, 
his order, and his church. He has a way of 
standing, feet planted apart, and one thumb 
hooked into the white cord that girds him. 
It gives one the feeling that, his heart once 
set upon a good purpose, it would take 
something more than money shortage or an 
earthquake to stir him from his stand. 

The restoration done under his guidance 
has been done reverently. There were the 
old decorations of the church interior, many- 








colored and very old (after the Byzantine). 
These were fading. Soon they threatened 
to be so dulled and lost that renewal would 
be difficult, if not impossible. The time had 
come to attend to them. But instead of 
hiring house-painters who would ‘do a 
good job” rather than bring back to the 
walls the old-time look, Father O’Keefe set 
the lay-brothers at work. The right colors, 
the right paints—vegetable as well as min- 
eral—were secured. (The father first made 
a thorough study of his needs.) Then, inch 
by inch, painstakingly, but with just the 
untutored touch of those priests and their 
neophyte-helpers of more than a century 
ago, purple was spread on purple, green on 
green, and so on through the list of gay 
colors, until once more the church stood 
decorated exactly as it was in the early days. 

Father O’Keefe was proving himself 
another Padre Peyri to Mission San Luis 
Rey! 

The morning I visited the mission the 
new dome was being finished—and was 
decidedly not to the father’s liking. After 
leaving the church, as we stood under the 
arches of the front cloister, a young work- 
man came past, his swinging hammer and 
the rule thrust into a back pocket pro- 
claiming him a carpenter. 

As he came abreast of Father O’Keefe, 
the latter addressed him. 

““Well?”’—crisply. 

The man halted—with the suddenness 
and precision of a soldier coming to attention 
—and bared a mop of blue-black hair. 
“Ves, father?” His dark eyes shone as if 
with delight at being noticed. 

“Are you finished ?”’ 

“No, father.” 

“Let me know when you are.” 

“Yes, father.” 

The carpenter covered his head and 
strode on. It had been like the report of a 
subaltern to his commanding officer. 

Father O’Keefe shows no trace of the 
severe illness that threatened recently to 
take him from his work, and the people who 
love and revere him. It is easy to under- 
stand why the number of these, hailing from 
every corner of the country, mounts into the 
thousands. After I had asked scores of 
questions down the long cloister, at the church 
door, and through the old graveyard and the 
falling mortuary chapel, a carriage deposited 
a party of visitors. With quiet dignity 
he greeted them, and down corridors, 
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Father O'Keefe, vicar of Mission San Luis Rey, 


PHOTOGRAPH BY H.C, TIBBITTS 


San Diego county, California, who is carrying on the work 


of restoration there. In this Western-bred priest is reémbodied that spirit of the Franciscan padres 
which raised notable edifices from the dirt of El Camino Real—the ‘King’s Highway”’ 


through cemetery and falling chapel, and at 
the church door I heard them deliver their 
queries. Untiringly he answered. From 
one point of the mission to another he led 
them—as he must lead others every day of 
the year—explaining, relating, answering. 
A man so human finds some common ground 
with, or else sympathy for, every sort of 
humanity. : 





Father O’Keefe is the up-to-date, practi- 
cal man; the skilled artisan, too; the student 
of architecture; the scholar, and the fervent 
priest. In him—and he is western bred, for 
he spent all of his boyhood in San Francisco 
—in him, zealous son of St. Francis, is re- 
embodied that spirit which, from San Diego 
to Sonoma, raised splendid mission edifices 
from the very dirt of the roadside. 

ELEANOR GATES. 
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A Ladder-Climbing Jacob 


HE European has one advantage over 
your native-born citizen. He can 
emigrate to America. 

Nowhere better than in the United States, 
and especially the West, is demonstrated 
the glaring inequality of man, because no- 
where else exists like equality of oppor- 
tunity. Who perceives more keenly than 
the emigrant that whatever qualities make 
for leadership—speed, strength, cunning, 
endurance—have here full play? For he 
comes from a continent where by reason of 
birth insignificant men may be upheld in 
positions of power and _ significant men 
pinned down to little occupations. 

I cite the case of Jacob Furth. Food for 
thought may be furnished by the unspec- 
tacular rise to phenomenal success of this 
emigrant to America. Around the Horn he 
came to California in 1857—an Austrian lad 
of seventeen, one of the precursors of count- 
less thousands to come. 

Not one word of English could Jacob 
Furth muster when he arrived. Securing 
a position as clerk in a Nevada City store 
mornings and evenings, he went to school 
long enough to master the language. After 
thirteen years of industry and frugality he 
had saved enough to start for himself. For 
twelve more years he conducted a general 
merchandise business in Colusa. He then 
went to Seattle and organized the Puget 
Sound National Bank, capital stock $50,000. 

Do you get it? Twenty-five years laying 
the foundation for that little bank. What 
dynamic American would content himself 
with such a rate of progress? A short cut 
for him. 

This is no case of being wafted to the 
center of the stage on flowery beds of ease. 
No striking “ile,” nor stumbling on a gold 
mine. No skipping of any rung of the ladder 
to success. Such elements as luck and acci- 
dent are eliminated from the career of Jacob 
Furth. He lifted himself to his financial 
leadership in Seattle by tireless industry, 
shrewd apperception, and a growth that has 
kept pace with the tremendous development 
of that vigorous young queen. Hundreds 
of other energetic, clever business men have 
come in and made fortunes, but no hand 
can shake Jacob Furth’s steady hold on the 
financial throttle. 

Jacob Furth was instrumental with others 
in building the Madison Street Railroad in 
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1885. He also took stock in the Yesler 
Cable Line, and was ‘‘main man” for the 
Second Avenue New Electric. In 1899 he 
effected the consolidation of all the various 
railway lines and lighting companies into 
one corporation, with a capital stock of 
$10,000,000. Stone and Webster of Boston 
are back of Seattle Electric, of which Mr. 
Furth has been continuously ‘“‘main man” 
—his way of saying president. He also 
controls the destinies of the Puget Sound 
Electric Railway, connecting Seattle and 
Tacoma, and the Seattle-Everett Traction 
Company, youngest of the electric family. 
His little bank, the Puget Sound National, 
had from time to time increased its capital 
stock to $500,000, and in 1910 merged with 
the Seattle National, with a joint capital 
stock of $1,000,000. 

The Furth personality is peculiar and 
baffling. Its sphinx-like quality is due to a 
defensive mask of impenetrability the man 
dons at will. Inflexibility is the first char- 
acteristic that peeps forth, and then shrewd- 
ness, geniality, humanitarianism. It is not 
hard to guess which two of these qualities 
govern in business hours. Jacob Furth 
plays the financial game with the same un- 
shakable cold-bloodedness he exhibits at 
poker. Men of Seattle say that though 
relentless, he plays square, and his word 
once passed, no consideration of gain, policy 
or expediency will alter his course. Busi- 
ness considerations rule his business con- 
duct. Popular approval has never been 
courted for himself, his bank, or the rail- 
ways. His bank is known as the commer- 
cial bank of Seattle, has always carried the 
commercial interests and has weathered 
them through several panics. In return the 
merchants stand by it and Jacob Furth. 
This is one reason for his hold on the thun- 
dering financial engine. Another is that he 
satisfies stockholders in the various enter- 
prises he manages. Seattle Electric service 
may not come up to the street-car standards 
of some other cities because it constantly 
has to meet unusual calls for expenditure. 
The principal cause for this is hilliness, in 
which respect Seattle has Rome crawling flat. 
A strange: in the Puget Sound metropolis, 
trying to identify a street by its steepness, 
met with the retort that they were all steep. 
“Ves,” he countered, ‘‘but I mean the one 
that tips backward.” Whenever the city 
spends mints reducing those hills, Seattle 
Electric has been compelled to sink to the 

















































Jacob Furth, of Seattle, Washington, who came around the Horn from Austria in 
for a quarter of a century to lay the foundational fortune for a little bank. 


PHOTUGHAFN oF erin 
57 and toiled patiently 
That bank is now a big 


one—the Puget Sound National, and Mr. Furth is a traction magnate in the great Northwest 


occasion, rel: 


<s, and so on, and y 
continue to pay dividends. 

Though business is business and charity 
charity, the principles of the former may be 


applied to the latter. Jacob Furth is not a 
sensationalist in giving, but he always does 
what is expected in a public way, and says 
he has never turned away an individual who 
came to him in real want. » Mr. Furth’s is 


distinctly a judicial humanitarianism; where- 
fore he was singled out to administer in per- 
son the Boston Relief Fund at San Francisco 
in 1906. He constituted it his especial task 
during that period to hunt out and assist 
the deserving who hung back, winning a 
reputation on the spot as a philanthropist 
of discrimination and finesse. 
ALFRED JEFFREYS. 
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The Cowboy Who Refused a Toga 


EVADA has produced a cow-puncher 

who refused to be United States 
Senator, even though the honor was thrust 
upon him. Rather than represent his state 
in that august body at Washington, this 
sagebrush citizen prefers to remain at home 
and develop her resources and enterprises. 

Time was when a senatorship from Ne- 
vada was a coveted post. The whole state 
used to gather ’round the bar’l, singing, 
severally and singly, ‘For he belongs to the 
Upper House’”—and so the honored one 
would get the job for a sum reasonably 
within his means. Of course, that was in 
the long-ago and is to be forgotten. 

But in 1912, A. D., the Governor of Ne- 
vada, being called upon to fill a vacancy by 
appointment, in the state’s representation 
in Congress, said to the Foremost Citizen: 

“We need a senator at Washington. I 
want you to take the job.” 

Now, all this was done and said in the 
Governor’s office in broad daylight, without 
pulling down a single shade. There was no 
promise,no performance, no politics about it. 

“Thank you, Governor,” was the reply, 
“but I'll have to think it over.” 

And so the Foremost Citizen went forth 
to a stream he knows very well and teased 
trout with fake flies for a day or two. Then 
he returned to the gubernatorial presence. 

“Your Excellency,” he said, “I cannot 
accept the senatorship. There’s too much 
todo at home. I’d rather remain right here 
and be just plain George Wingfield than 
be ‘the distinguished gentleman from Ne- 
vada’ in the Congressional Directory.” 

Thus calmly and deliberately did he put 
aside the toga and decline to become one of 
the select ninety-six who occupy the seats of 
the mighty at Washington. 

Naturally, a man who is strong enough to 
refuse a United States Senatorship is worth 
while inquiring about. Why did he do it? 
That’s the first query. In his own words, 
George Wingfield says that Nevada is an 
empire of 100,000 square miles that needs 
upbuilding. It has fertile fields, powerful 
streams, minerals matchless in extent and 
unequaled in richness, cattle ranges the 
boundaries of which cannot be traced by the 
largest telescope—all these and more that 
require attention. And George Wingfield 
is the one man who is giving these things 
serious thought. He personally directs the 





expenditure of $5,000,000 annually to place 
Nevada in her proper place among her 
sisters of the Pacific. 

“T can accomplish more for my state by 
continuing active participation in the de- 
velopment of her resources,’”’ Wingfield told 
me, ‘than I could by going to Washington 
and remaining throughout the session of 
Congress.” 

Less than a dozen years ago George 
Wingfield was a cow-puncher. ‘Today he 
is a multi-millionaire, master-mind of many 
gigantic enterprises, among them the richest 
gold mine in the world. He was born at 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, August 16, 1876, and 
his family removed to Oregon when he was 
five years old. At twenty he became a citi- 
zen of Nevada, riding her ranges with 
cattle, and whoopalaing-up with the regular- 
ity that became a cow-puncher of those 
days. He lived at Winnemucca, where he 
formed the acquaintanceship of a former 
telegraph operator, the late United States 
Senator George S. Nixon, an acquaintance- 
ship that literally changed the map of Ne- 
vada in later years. Wingfield, in the pur- 
suit of that omnipresent rainbow, had a 
mining claim. Pay ore was promising, 
always promising, but rarely productive, 
and Wingfield was obliged to borrow $1000 
from Nixon, then a country banker. In 
rgot, “Jim” Butler’s mule kicked up a fuss 
and a few fortunes at Tonopah. Wingfield 
was early on the ground. He acquired 
stocks and made money, as everyone did in 
those days. One day he wrote George 
Nixon a letter, enclosing a balance of $300 
due on that $1000 note. 

“The camp is looking good”’ he added by 
way of postscript. ‘Think you’d better 
look around a bit.’’ Nixon went to Tonopah 
and “looked around.’ He and Wingfield 
bought some stocks together. They started 
a bank. They prospered. 

In 1903, Goldfield was discovered, and 
Wingfield went there “to look around.” 
He bought claims. His was a magic pick, 
for everywhere he struck with it gold 
gleamed forth. Goldfield had the most as- 
tonishing growth and most rapid develop 
ment in the history of mining. First the 
tented camp, then the wooden town, then 
the brick city, each stage springing up with 
the rapidity of the mushroom. Wingfield 
and Nixon were soon masters of the situa- 
tion. They got the best mining claims, and 
Wingtield suggested to his partner that these 















































United States Senate. 
a@ multi-millionaire. 


be merged into one company. Thus the 
Goldfield Consolidated Mines Company 
was organized with a capital of $50,000,000. 
Up to date this mine, the richest on record, 
has paid approximately $25,000,000 in divi- 
dends to its shareholders. 

Nixon was elected United States Senator 
about this time, and he was also president 
of a string of banks throughout the state. 
At the commencement of his second term, 
Nixon decided that he would retire from 
mining enterprises. A coterie of rich men 
in New York City had made an offer to pur- 
chase his vast holdings, valued at several 
millions of dollars. He informed Wingfield 





George Wingfield of Nevada, who is too busy upbuilding the Sagebrush Commonwealth to bother with the 
Mr. Wingfield, less than a dozen years ago a“ a 
He owns the richest gold-mine in the world 





cow-puncher,”’ is 


of this, declared his willingness to sell, but 
offered to defer entirely to the wishes of his 
partner. Wingfield said he would buy. 

“And in fifteen minutes’ time,” asserts 
Wingfield, ‘“‘George Nixon and I had struck 
a bargain, and I bought his holdings. AI- 
though the amount involved ran into mil- 
lions there was not the scratch of a pen be- 
tween us, and no lawyer was called in to 
arrange the details. That’s the way we did 
business during our partnership.” 

The late Senator Nixon retained his banks, 
and Wingfield, although declining to fill his 
friend’s place as senator, has followed him to 
the presidency of them. ARTHUR DUNN. 
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Alma Mater on Wheels 


By Rurus STEEL! 


Author, of RAtnt 
a OULD you bring a train making 
fifty miles to a full stop in a 
thousand yards?” 
“I’m sure I could.” 
‘How sure?” 

“T do it every day.” 

“Then doubtless you can tell me 
lifference between a full stop and a stop 

“Why, there’s no difference.” 

“Then let’s not waste words any more 
than we’d waste minutes; the railroader has 
no time to talk just to hear himself. What 
does the brakeman use to give the hoghead 
a highball?” 

“A lantern, of course; don’t you know 
I’m a hoghead—I mean engineer—myself? 
What are you getting at?” 

“At disrespectful nicknames! Don’t use 
them; don’t stand for them: you're playing 
an engagement on a limited train, not a 
limited engagement in vaudeville.” 


the 


“Are you the telegrapher who wrote this 
train order?” 

“I’m the fellow.” 

“What's the ‘x’ 
tence?” 

“My way of making a period; learned the 
trick in a newspaper office—it takes more 
than a ftly-speck to convince a typesetter.”’ 

“Don’t use it in another train order as 
long as you live!” 

“Why not?” 

“Ever hear of 
at Lomo?” 

“No; why didn’t it stop at Lomo?” 

“Because the telegrapher who took the 
order used an ‘x’ for a period and the train 
went on to Lomax.” 

“When did they locate the mistake?” 

“When they fished the order out of the 
engineer’s pocket at the inquest.” 


at the end of each sen- 


the train that didn’t stop 


“Which hand of your watch should you 
look at first?” 

‘The hour hand 

“Wrong; guess again.” 

“Then the minute hand, of course.” 
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¥ CHASING; SHAKING UP THE 


SHARON 


“Wrong once more. That’s enough to 
flunk you out of the University on Wheels.” 

“T don’t profess to know much about 
your University on Wheels.”’ 

“Neither should you profess to know 
much about a watch until you’ve learned 
always to look first at the second hand. 
You want to know whether that watch is 
running before you accept its word that 
youre safe in flying down the main track 
at fifty miles an hour with a thousand 
human lives in your hand.” 

Examination Car No. 118—that’s its 
official misnomer. It examines on the Book 
of Rules. Any man in the West who pulls 
a throttle, punches a ticket, sets a brake or 
throws a switch will tell you that the Book 
of Rules means to a railroader just about 
what the breath means to his nostrils. The 
little blackjacketed volume contains 991 
rules laid down in 147 pages, and Rule 992, 
while not in the print at all, is never out of 
the railroader’s mind. It is this: It is 
better to use one’s head as a buffer between 
two couplings than to fall down on the rules 
in the moment of need. 

Rules sound like something to give you a 
headache, but the rules that shape the acts 
of one of the most interesting figures in all 
the workaday world take on the very color 
of romance. From the beginning the rail- 
roader had to be a specialist; today he is the 
refinement—the very attenuation—of the 
scholarly industrialist. He may know 
neither Latin nor logarithms, literature 
nor logistics, but when he steps out of 
the University on Wheels with his pink 
certificate in his hand he looms as large as 
the sheep-skinned alumnus of any other 
college when viewed through the impartial 
microscope of efficiency. It is efficiency that 
makes it safe for persons or packages to 
move along at sixty miles an hour. 

To glimpse the railroader as a scholar 
and a gentleman, begin by considering your 
ignorance of what is mere A, B, C to 
him. You have ridden the passenger train 









































The University on Wheels is a Southern Pacific day-coach transformed into a schoolhouse which trayels 
six thousand miles during every two years and in which the ten thousand men of the 








operating department are examined on the Book of Rules 


countless times: can you look at the flags and 
numerals it never fails to carry and tell 
what the markers mean? It is the block 
system that permits sweet dreams in a 
Pullman berth: could you tell a home from 
a distance signal if a semaphore wagged 
both in your face? You have watched 
traffic flow two ways on a single track: 
do you know even one of the rules, as 
changeless as Mede and Persian law, that 
frees such traffic from recklessness and 
wreck ? 

Take the humblest member of the oper- 
ating department of the railroad that is the 
aorta of the Pacific Slope: Markers are his 
kindergarten, the block system his grammar 
grades, rules his high school course. How 
to construe and how to apply the rules with 
reference to cases that never can be laid 
down except in the black book of experience 
constitutes his curriculum in the University 
on Wheels. 

To appreciate the railroader one must go 
a step further back and understand some- 
thing of the railroad, of how it came to be 





the dazzling mechanical puzzle it is. The 
railroad superseded the highway and the 
canal-boat and the first mighty obstacle it 
encountered was the problem of getting a 
northbound train past a southbound train 
when the road was only as wide as one. 
Sidings were built at stations. An engineer 
ran along until he saw the other train’s 
smoke. The train nearest a station had to 
back up. Disputes arose. Stakes were 
planted halfway betweenstations. Ensueda 
raceforthestake. Began the somber history 
of collision. The time-table was de- 
vised. Trains were told to pass at a certain 
siding. One late delayed two. Two trains 
late delayed four; four eight; in a few hours 
the railroad was paralyzed. 

Superiority of trains by direction was in- 
vented. Eastbound had to keep out of 
westbound’s way, whether or not westbound 
was on time. Enter the red flag. The in- 
ferior train that had lost its headright by 
getting behind time sent forward a brake- 
man on foot with the unmistakable banner. 
The train might pass over an entire division 
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at the back of the walking man. Passengers 
kicked. Came superiority by class; passen- 
given precedence over 
passenger trains over locals. 
brakeman walked ahead of 
the delayed train. One conductor couldn't 


ving of his impatient passen- 





gers. Irritation bred revolution. The con- 
ductor went over to one of the newfangled 
legraph stations and sent a 

agent at the next station, 

tell the conductor of the 


to await him there. Then he 
id told his engineer to speed up, 
The engineer 





ck would be clear. 


that the tra 
refused to hang his own and the passengers’ 


lives on such a slender thread as a telegraph 


The conductor insisted. The en- 
gineer climbed out of the The con- 
ductor climbed in and ran the train to the 
next station, where he found a wondering 
conductor with his train in the siding an 
the curious ‘‘air letter” in his hand. 
Telegraphy took its place in railroading 
that day, though it should be understood 
that train dispatching has never been more 
it is not a necessity. 


wire. 


" 1] 
I cab. 


than a convenience 
Were every telegraph wire to break or were 
telegrapher to strike, trains would 
the rails with every 


every 


continue moving along 


engineer and conductor holding his little 
black book of rules in his hand. The black 
book, by the way, is the fruit of the wisdom 


and experience not of one, but of all the 
American railroads, for railroading is that 
ingle and singular industry in which com- 

findings of their experts 
with each other. The standardization re- 
sulting means that all the railroads are able 


brightest minds that 


sint 


petitors share the 


to keep pace with the 
grapple with motive power and transpor 
tation problems, and that an employee 
leaving the service of one road is competent 
to enter the service of another. 

Volume of business forced another vast 
step. The railroad paralleled itself and 
witnessed the miracle of currents of traffic 
flowing in opposite directions by rail as un- 
interruptedly as ever opposing currents had 
flowed by highway or canal. At length the 
three-track road, freight being forced to a 
track of its own. The four-track road is the 
climax. 

Every forward step added its quota of 


new regulations. Railroading became more 


and more a matter of administration of the 
rules. 


Railroads are operated by divisions. 
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Divisions differed in the fine points of ad- 
ministering the rules as courts differ in 
construing the law. One day—eight years 
ago it was—an official of the Pacific System 
fell to wondering what relation this fact 
bore to the increasing number of train 
accidents and wrecks. 

The official summoned a lean-faced young 
dispatcher with eyes back of his glasses that 
suggested a couple of headlights. His 
fellow tacticians of the train-sheet regarded 
him as a born wonder. After your third 
move he could see your game of checkers 
right through to the moment he’d jump your 
last man. 

To him the official said: ‘‘Have the shops 
transform an old day-coach into a school- 
house for you and go out and learn how 
much the ten thousand men of the operating 
department know about the rules. Teach 
the various divisions to construe them alike. 
When in doubt give a temporary decision 
and refer the problem up.” 

“T'll do my best’? agreed the wondering 
dispatcher. ‘“‘Shali I send you reports of 
how I get on?” 

“Don’t bother; Pll know when you are 
getting results.” 

“How, please?” 

“By the blank lines on the monthly wreck 
report.” 

On the Fourth of July of the current year, 
according to an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission bulletin, no passenger had been 
killed through collision or derailment on the 
Southern Pacific in four years. During that 
period 150 million had been 
carried an average distance of forty-two 
miles. 

No single factor is wholly responsible for 
this remarkable showing, of course. The 
automatic block signal, the high speed 
brake, modern steel equipment and_ the 
scientific study of wrecks has each played its 
part. Yet there can be no doubt that the 
inost notable improvement has been in the 
human machine. The rigid examination 
and supervision of employees on rules and 
duties—the function of the University on 
Wheels—has done most to add train wrecks 
to train robbers on the list of vanishing 
things. 

The schoolhouse car and the lean-faced 
schoolmaster, still wearing the wrinkled 
brow of the train dispatcher, got the hearty 
welcome that a Filipino village gives a post 
surgeon sent to shoot it full of virus. 


passengers 












































on Wheels. 


A railroad in miniature is used by the Professor Conductor in his lectures to the students of the University 
As he talks, semaphores, switches, derailers and little trains 





move in illustration of his statements 


He needed his headlight eyes to discover 
ultimate peaks in the jungle of immediate 
discouragements. Attendance at the car 
sessions in their leisure time was made com- 
pulsory upon engineers, firemen, conductors, 
brakemen, dispatchers, telegraphers, yard- 
men and hostlers. The President of the 
University on Wheels eventually added two 
professors to his faculty, one a crackerjack 
conductor, and the other an engineer known 
as a wonder-worker in the cab. The college 
course as at present arranged embraces an 
all morning session under the general title 
of block system examination and an all 
afternoon hazard called the train order 
examination. 

The University on Wheels moves from 
one division to another; it opens shop 
wherever and whenever the men can most 
conveniently come to it. It rolls up to the 


desert station where the agent has no relief 
man and the faculty members go inside and 





give the agent his medicine while he sits at 
the key. Whenever the agent must send or 
receive a message the examiners patiently 
wait. Thus it happens occasionally that 
there is more pounding of brass in such a 
station during such an hour than goes on 
there during the remainder of the summer. 
The car covers the six thousand miles of the 
Pacific System between Portland and Ogden 
and El Paso in two years. There isn’t a 
man, unless a brand new employee, oper- 
ating on any mile of the Pacific System who 
can’t with pride and awe fish out of his 
jumper or his cap or his sealskin pocketbook, 
a pink diploma of efficiency issued to him 
by the car. If he can’t win the diploma he 
can’t hold his job. There are several slips- 
tries-over, but there is no appeal from the 
final decision of the wise, wise three. 

And no other university under the sun. 
asks its alumnus to do what this one does. 
It tells the triumphant railroader that the 
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bright pink of his certificate will have turned 
yellow in about two years—wien it will be 
necessary for him to retake the examination 
ll over again! This 


upon the 


and win the diploma all ¢ 
ingular requirement is 
theory that it is as dangerous for a railroader 
to rust as a What lawyer, 
doctor or divine, clutching his sheepskin to 


railroad rail. 


his breast like an only child, would willingly 
face the examiners every other year 
could face them without a chattering of the 
teeth? When the professions come to take 
the step that seems inevitable they will find 
a magnificent precedent laid down for them 
by the hard-working men of a trade. Or is 
railroading a trade? 

It is the most interesting car in the world 
—the pay-car being excluded from the com 
parison. One end is partitioned into sleep 
ing quarters and office for the ‘‘faculty” and 
the secretary; the remaining three-quarters 
of the car is a classroom that seats twenty- 
eight ‘‘students” and contains in the most 
compact form charts, maps, diagrams, 
signs, signals, stereopticon, screen, complete 
miniature block system, time-table devices 
and a suggestion in some visible form of 
about all the paraphernalia with which a 
railroader has to do. Here’s the real mu! 
tum in parvo and in this microscopic form 
the railroader is able to spread his mind 
over whole problems of railroading that 
appear simple enough as translated to the 
inside of this car. 

The work of the examining board is to 
find out what the railroader knows and at 
the same time to impart the best that the 
railroad The lectures bristle with 
questions covering the application of the 
rules the lecturer is expounding. A com- 
mon adjective describes all the sessions in 
the car; all are intense. Men who stick to 
railroading are not of the temperament 
known as nervous, yet the men that face the 
lecturer and his rapid-fire questioning are 
ill at ease. Being human they have been 
cramming on the book of rules; being train- 
men they are not used to lounging on the red 
plush with nothing to occupy their hands. 

The Professor Conductor, whose gaze 
would carry terror to a ticket scalper’s heart, 
appears behind the desk, throws back the 
cover from a railroad in miniature and be- 
gins to talk pointedly and with much illumi- 
nation of the block system, while semaphores, 
switches, derailers and little trains move in 


illustration of his statements and fasten his 


knows. 
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truths to the minds of the big fellows who 
for the moment have no choice but to stop, 
look, listen and be caught by the wonders 
of their own trade. Out of the tail of a 
carefully worded explanation a practical 
question shoots like a right swing on the 
plexus to the engineer in the back seat. 
The Professor had tied the question to the 
man by pronouncing his name—at the end 
of the question. The examiner may never 
have had the honor of introduction to En- 
gineer Hank Hotchkiss, but under his eye 
is the chart the secretary has made which 
shows the name, labor and location of every 
man in the car. If big Hank doesn’t turn 
the live steam into that question in a way to 
make the drivers spin round he’ll find an- 
other and another right swing cut loose with 
his plexus as the unchanged objective. If 
Hank should score a hot box he’ll be handed 
a sealed note next day asking him to study 
up and return for another fast run. He can 
have as many slips-tries-over as are reason- 
able. But in the end he must pull out of 
that car with his tail lights brightly burning 
and his clearance card made out if he is to 
get by the switch that is always set for the 
scrap-yard. 

You might guess that a railroad’s flesh is 
steel and its only blood is oil. If so, you 
miss your guess. The Professor Engineer 
was quizzing Engineer Minehan of Shasta 
division. 

“How do 
( rossing ?” 

Minehan covered the button on the 
window-sill with an ironthumb and made the 
buzzer shriek with two perfectly timed long 
blasts and two perfectly timed short ones. 
The lecturer scored a few points on signal- 
ing and flew back at Minehan with: 

“Whistle Dunsmuir crossing—quick!”’ 

Under the horny fist of Minehan the 
buzzer shrieked its two long and its two 
short and then, before he could flash a 
warning to his thumb, there came a curious 
“toot! toot! toot!’ that sent the car into 
laughter and the weathered face of the old 
engineer into its finest imitation of a blush. 

“What was that triple curlyque on the 
end for?” asked the examiner. 

“Sure I mistook the cow-catcher of the 
yard engine for a cow on the track” answered 
the ready-witted veteran. 

“Minehan, remember this: Don’t you 
dare use the whistle to send a message over 
home when you’re pulling the Limited!” 


you whistle Middle Creek 
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The time-table device invented by the President of the University on Wheels. By means of this adjustable 
table he is able to elucidate the perplexing problems arising from a change of schedule while trains 
are in motion, and to teach a railroader how to “find himself” in that emergency 


The old engineer’s head dropped. The 
examiner was not through; he went on: 

“But say, old comrade, God bless a man 
who loves his folks like you do!” 

Good train-dispatchers are like poets— 
they are born that way and can’t help it. 
Napoleon might have gone in for this line 
of work after Waterloo and made another 
name for himself. Sitting in a stuffy room, 
the key under his thumb and forefinger, the 
immense train-sheet under his eye showing 
him at a glance the trains that must be 
kept hurtling over his division, in his mind 
the pedigree of every iron horse in the 
roundhouse, he would have found range for 
his tactical genius and in time might have 





qualified to succeed to the presidency of 
the University on Wheels. That wouldn’t 
have been immediately, however, for the 
dispatcher must know how to accomplish 
his glittering results without killing any- 


body. When the present President is 
taking dispatchers over the jumps the 
other railroaders sit open-mouthed and 


speechless; the pawns are listening to the 
hands that move them in the daily miracle 
game. 

“Dispatching’s a disease” said a gray- 
haired, red-cheeked conductor as he came 
out of the car. ‘‘Myson’s one. We used to 
have the same day off, but I had to get mine 
shifted. Why, he’d keep me home playing 
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chess the whole day long, and I didn’t dare 
beat him or he’d keep me up all night.” 

A train order is the. most particular scrap 
of writing in the whole world of business. 

“Vou shouldn’t give your figure ‘8’ the 
shape of a wasp” said the Professor Dis 
patcher as he scanned an order written by 
a telegrapher he was examining. “The 
wasp’s tail might hide something on the 
line below.”’ 

“Tt’s a transparent tail, isn’t it? What 
could you hide behind a single stroke of the 
pen?” 

“T never tried it myself” flashed back the 
examiner, “but the widow of the engineer 
who got his at Westbrook siding could tell 
you that the telegrapher who wrote the order 
for her husband managed to hide the figure 
‘t’ behind a line so completely that No. 5 
was where No. 15 was meant to be. Takea 
run down and see the old lady when you 
have a day off. It might help your pen- 
manship.” 

There was the historic case of the train 
that was to hold the right of way until 
t250PM. The telegrapher who took the 
order from the wire made the cipher a 
button on the shoulder of the letter “P’’— 
and the train met disaster before 125PM, 
which the engineer believed was the expiry 
of his head-right as laid down in his order. 

To what extent might a university on or 
off of wheels eliminate errors from the hasty 
scribbling of men writing train orders all 
day long? When the examiners demanded 
from the superintendents, recently, all the 
train orders of the system for the preceding 
five days, they received twelve thousand 
flimsy stylus-written sheets. Every sheet 
was checked over. Not an irregularity 
missed the blue pencil and not a _ blue- 
checked sheet missed the pile of terrible 
examples that were to be exhibited in the car. 
A single member of the faculty was able to 
hold up all those imperfect orders as an 
awful warning to a class of telegraphers. 
He held up the faulty orders in twelve 
thousand. He held up six/ 
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The average life of a time-table is nine 
months. A new one goes into effect, usually, 
at one minute past 12. How is each of a 
hundred trains in motion at the mystic hour 
of midnight to find itself? Every train crew 
must work out its own salvation with fear 
and trembling, according to certain black 
numbered paragraphs in the book of rules. 
The layman who could take the book in one 
hand and the throttle in the other and make 
a train jump out of the old time-table to its 
rightful position in the new could make a 
Philadelphia attorney look like no lawyer at 
all; yet when one has seen the thing ex- 
plained in the University on Wheels with 
the aid of a ruled and pegged board and a 
bit of string and two small screens that 
throw each other into eclipse, the trick is 
no more difficult than taking a fresh egg out 
of a silk hat when you have the family hen 
as assistant. 

A man who is a genius devises an operat- 
ing rule which a man in a jumper must 
apply. When the day and night university 
has performed its function, genius and 
jumper are one so far as understanding that 
rule and the ability to apply itare concerned. 

And they put the poor railroader over the 
barrel every other year! What does the poor 
railroader have to say about that? I asked 
a score of him I found in the vicinity of 


Examination Car No. 118 when it was 
holding sessions at Oakland mole. There 
wasn’t much variety in the answers. They 


reduced to the single sentiment that a per- 
petual certificate of efficiency is worth all 
the sweat and swearing it costs to keep the 
biennial premium paid. 

“Don’t signal ‘Danger’ when you mean 
‘Stop’”’ says a sign on the wall of the car. 

‘“Aren’t the terms synonymous in rail- 
roading?” I inquired. 

“They used to be” replied the President 
of the University on Wheels with a twinkle 
in his headlights, ‘‘but we learned how to 
stop without any hint of danger, and now 
we are learning how to run without any sug- 
gestion of it either.” 
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Porfirio Diaz was making his 
quick exit into exile from the 
and 
years. For 


Sinaloa’s 


he had made 
ruled for thirty 


Reign of country 
Terror : TS 
By many of those years his gov- 


ernment had been wreathed in 
the highest to the 
undermining a 
stable and credited government by injustice, self- 
Yet the 
wrath of insurrection was a 


sagacious and a great old soldier and in his parting 


Epwarp H. Hoac 
Its trusted officers, from 


graft. 
lowest, 


were continuously once 


ishness, corruption and abuse. man who 
was fleeing from the 
speech at Vera Cruz he spoke wisdom regarding 
his successor: 

“Si se gobierna bien, tiene que gobernar como yo 
he gobernado.” “If he governs well, he must gov- 
ern as I have done.” 

Diaz well understood his people and they feared 
was astute, bold 
realized that they 


and respected him, always, for he 
and severe. He were not yet 
ready, nor able to accept the modern economic 
problems and governing principles of freedom as 
understood by progressive, civilized and educated 
nations. He predicted trouble to his successor. 
He knew that Madero was ten years ahead of his 
time. He expected the uprising of all the bad ele- 
ments, such as furtive cut-throats, bomb-throwers 
and conspirators, for in his thirty vears of reign he 
had utilized fifteen of it in exterminating the de- 
stroyers of civilization, and naturally he expected 
history to repeat itself. 

It is positively known that ninety-five per cent of 
the people that have enlisted as rebels are from the 
peon class, and that eighty per cent of them cannot 
read nor write. It is also a fact that, rather than 
accept the modern commodities of the life of the 
humble and happy homes of civilized nations, they 
prefer to revel in the squalor of their jacals sur- 
rounded by and living with their underfed live-stock, 
where corn and frijoles (beans) supply the proteids 
for their miserable Nature has 


existence. been 


extremely kind to these people, so fhey naturally 
question: why should they exert.themselves? The 
soil gives them abundant crops for their immediate 





necessities with very little labor, and the climate 
warms their neglected bodies, so why the use of 
clothing? Mother Earth gives them the bed for their 
indolent bodies; there they sleep cold, suffer hard- 
ships, become prematurely old in consequence; 
brain and constitution suffer accordingly. In time 
of sickness they depend upon the herbs that grow 
immediately around them, but these are invariably 
misapplied. 
manana, tomorrow, to work 


They live only for today, trusting 
out its own salvation. 
Their ambition to acquire stops when they can see 
a week’s supply of tobacco and tequila (strong 
liquor) to quench their inclinations. 
Like the animal, it is hunger that awakens their 
dormant 
can clothe themselves for six months at a cost of 
which 


luxurious 


nature to seek subsistence. The men 


} 


$1.10, includes huaraches (sandals) eight 


broad palm hat. 


yards of manta (cheese-cloth) and a 
The peon’s helpmate accepts her lot of inferiority 
with grace, and satisfies herself with an expense 
like that of her lord and master, most often much 
less. She inherently but willingly accepts the un- 
fortunate, laborious and incessant position at the 
meiate (corn grinder), wastes her life as a water 
carrier, continually does menial service to the ad- 
miration of Don Peon, the exalted provider for 
her existence. 

The ignorance, indolence and immorality of the 
lower class partially explain why they are so easily 
led by unscrupulous leaders to riot, loot, outrage 
and intrigue against their own government, be- 
lieving as they do that the government is their nat- 
ural and common enemy, because they are called 
upon to support it. 

Francisco I. Madero, 
succeeded Porfirio Diaz to the government of this 
In his revolutionary dogma he proclaimed 


inflamed by patriotism, 
people. 
to the world that he conscientiously proposed to 
divide up the great tracts of land, owned by former 
Federal pets, according to the “Plan of Potosi.” 
He expected to do it legally, the government con- 


demning, buying and proportioning the land 
among the poor at a very nominal price. He ex- 


pected to reduce the burden on these overtaxed 
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A guerrilla cavalry in Mexico, led by bandits and reinforced by the bad element of mining camps and towns. 
The watchword on the march was Vamos a gozar mientras que podemos” ("Let 
us enjoy ourselves as long as we can") 
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people by taking this land, which produces at pres- He struck hard at graft that enriched the “Scien- 
ent very little revenue to the government. He _ tifico” party at the expense of the destitute. He 
‘statu quo” in all Christian 


wished to establish schools in all suburban dis- wanted to preserve the 
tricts so that the poor peon could reason for himself. sanctuaries. He expected to implant economic 
He insisted upon freedom for his people, which labor laws that protected the tradesman and la- 
‘company stores” with their 


particularly applies to free speech and free elections. borer, suppressing 














PHOTOGRAPHS BY YANEZ 
The “rebel army" looting a store in Culiacan, Mexico. The bandits attacked private homes and families; 


456 Peon women sympathizers joined in and carried away articles that a strong man would stagger under 























attendant abuses and monopolies. He expected 
to annihilate the system of accumulation of great 
debts in families to ‘‘Haciendados” that formerly 
kept these families and their descendants in slavery 
for generations. 

From the day he took the presidential chair he 
has faced revolution. And he has made the great 
mistake of belittling the danger around him, by 
believing that all the trouble could be settled by 
diplomacy and kid gloves. He has calmly observed 
the uprising at Morelos and, consi lering it a petty, 
localized discontent, he has Emiliano 
Zapata to organize a force of 10,000 men that are 
now terrorizing the states of Morelos, Oaxaca, 
Puebla Guerrero. He has allowed General 
Pascual Orozco, by an undaunted faith in him, to 


allowed 


and 


assemble gooo of his own men in Chihuahua, only to 
What 
is now standing between Madero’s meteoric fame 
and his downfall? Although Madero was exalted 
to the high honor of presidency less than six months 
ago, as the ideal of the people, he is now their com- 
monenemy. Yesterday they cried “viva Madero” ; 
today it is ‘viva Zapata,” and tomorrow and the 
next day “Orozco” or “Vasquez Gomez.” 

Swift on the heels of Madero’s inauguration as 
president a counter-revolution was engineered by a 
few discontents, inspired by jealousy and desire 
for reveng2; this naturally left Mexico in a very 
favorable condition for the development and breed- 
ing of criminals by hundreds. All municipal and 
state authorities were powerless to act, for the real 
power (the Federal army) was not behind them at 
the proper time. The power of the Federal govern- 
ment was likewise weakened by this counter-revo- 
lution, for it had spread all over the republic at the 
same time, making it necessary to withdraw Federal 
soldiers from small towns to protect the larger ones. 
The country people were absolutely without guar- 
antees, and the only authority in the suburban dis- 


revolt against the constitutional government. 


tricts was each man for himself. 

Such a condition meant the uprising of the crim- 
inal class, who were extremely alert to recognize the 
The 
bandit who saw his opportunity first, and could hold 
to his support enough criminals who believed in 
his superiority, was chosen as their idol to lead 


government's temporary inability to govern. 


them. 

In Sinaloa, Pilar Quinteros, a self-proclaimed 
leader, born of humble parentage and without a 
knowledge of reading or writing, raised as a miner, 
later a peddler, and still later a policeman, arose 
above the other satellites in crime by his sheer as- 
tuteness, boldness and cruelty. 

There followed four months of devastation from 
February to May, 1912, by so-called ‘‘Zapatistas”’ 
such as Pilar Quinteros, Conrado Antuna, An- 
tonio Franco, Canedo; and Guerrero, all proselytes 
of the “lucrative cause,” under the guise of ac- 
knowledging, as their leader, Zapata whom they 
never saw, nor heard of directly, nor believed in, 
nor had any connection with whatever, excepting 
in the common principle of roting, raping and 
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Roberto Almada, the “dandy rebel.” He was the black 

sheep of a proud Mexican family and was taken 
and executed at Mazatlan, in May, 

by the Federal authorities 








robbing. Pilar Quinteros’ aggressiveness, fearless- 
and_ brutality 


He was wily and very distrustful. 


ness, keenness placed him in the 
His fol- 
lowers accepted him as a supernatural being, but 
he did not agree with them in this, for he lived in 
constant fear that some jealous rival would murder 
him. 


lead. 


He always took charge of the ammunition, 
and only distributed it among his fighting men in 
time of siege or battle. He was cautious to be al- 
ways in the rear when entering towns and likewise 
took the precaution to be surrounded by confiden- 
tials only. Pilar never slept at night among the 
soldiers, but invariably left them unseen and at un- 
He usurped the right only to 
collect funds, but gave them in payment for their 
services the “mano libre’? free hand to help them- 
selves to anything but money. 


suspecting hours. 


He invariably car- 
ried the loot with him and when it was too burden- 
som? his secretary would “cache” it. He resorted 
to every means to extract money from any and 
every one by threatening death and raping if neces- 
sary. Every bandit that followed Pilar had _ his 
mouth word: ‘“‘Vamos a gozar mientras que pode- 
mos.’ (Let us enjoy ourselves as long as we can.) 
They certainly expected at some future time that 
retribution would follow them, but in the meantime 
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Conrado Antuna, a revolutionary chief who murdered 
Pilar Quinteros, a fellow-leader, for the loot he 


had gathered. He was himself surprised 
and shot by the Federal forces in May 


were getting real pleasures, which meant a horse, 
a rifle, easy money, girls, free hand to steal, no 
work, and plenty to eat. 

On March toth, Pilar was marching on to San 
Ignacio reinforced by the bad element picked up 
from the mining camps and towns and defeated 
the authorities there after a very weak resistance. 
Here he added a few more to his list which he took 
to San Vicente, San Dimas and other important 
mining districts, looting, raping and destroying as 
he went along. He held up American companies 
for forced loans, which he gave a receipt for, saying 
“it would be returned at some future date,” but com- 
pletely plundered everv Mexican store and all resi- 
dences of moderate means. Loaded with booty and 
overwhelmed by victories, Pilar returned to Cosala 
300 strong; reinforced by Conrado Antuna and 
Antonio Franco i000 strong, they took the 
town. These 1300 weak-minded loot-loving pros- 
elytes of crime left nothing here but the shelves. 
The fine shoes, hats and clothes they could not 
wear they auctioned off for cash to the public at 
any price they would bring. They bathed in 
looted perfume and applied scented powders until 
their black hides lost their identity. The soldiers 
had found the mescal (liquor), so pandemonium 








reigned among them while Antuna was busy ex- 
torting money from those who had it. At Cosala, 
Quinteros found the beautiful eighteen-year-old 
daughter of a prominent doctor. The agonized 
parents of this girl the bandit made prisoners under 
the most brutal conditions; on the outside of the 
house he posted guards. At this critical moment 
a rebel, unknown to the girl but a hero by instinct, 
fought his way through the guards and told the 
bandit leader that in the name of humanity and 
justice Quinteros would have to pass over his dead 
body before he should reach that innocent victim. 
fierce discussion which followed, the girl 
liberated. Soon 
was caught 


During th 
and her parents 

Maldonado, the 
by the Federals as a prisoner of war and sentenced 
to death. The father of the girl whose honor he 
had saved a few days before pleaded now for his 
life; the father’s influence and his stirring narrative 
won over Claro Molina, the colonel in charge, and 
the rebel was pardoned. Maldonado then joined 
the Federals and today is fighting his way to fame 


esc apea were 


afterward rescuer, 


and respect. 

About this time, April 11, 1912, all Federal sol- 
diers were taken from Culiacan to Mazatlan, which 
was being besieged. This naturally left Culiacan 
without protection and gave the signal for the ban- 
dits to march upon another prize. Here the rebels 
concentrated, fully 2000 strong, and what they 
could not wear, carry off, auction or bury, they 
destroyed. Here they barbarously attacked priv- 
ate houses and families and even the peon women 
sympathizers about the town joined in and carried 
away heavy articles that an ordinary man would 
stagger under. Old trusted employés betrayed 
their benefactors and told valuables were 
hidden, so they could get their pro rata of the 
booty. Thus in six days they robbed the capital of 
Sinaloa of over $500,000 in goods, valuables and 


where 


money. 

Soon jealousies commenced to develop among 
themselves because Quinteros was getting the larg- 
est portion of the loot. His activity and ambition 
was distasteful to Antuna and Franco, so they held 
a secret council and sentenced Quinteros to death. 
They were astute enough to know that in order to 
carry out their sentence they would have to disarm 
all of Quinteros’ soldiers. This they did. Then 
they watched to find Quinteros and his secretary 
unprepared for resistance. At length, at an aus- 
picious moment, Antuna approached with an invi- 
tation to the two to dine with him. The secretary 
soon suspected treason and called to his soldiers 
for assistance, crying “Que viva Pilar Quinteros!’’; 
Whereupon the secretary 
Pilar was led to a bridge 


there was no response. 
was immediately killed. 
where he had $40,000 in bills cached, and was there 
cowardly murdered. Antuna fell heir to the loot 
and was now in supreme command, robbing, rap- 
ing and killing with increasing recklessness. At 
the same time he watched his opportunity to get 
away to another place with his prize. But he, in 
his turn, had aroused jealousy; other rival chiefs 



























































itched eagerly to kill him. On May 5th, Antuna 
mbled his followers and gave orders to march 

ard Durango, much to the disgust of these 

es, who were left to fight Federals and to carry 
on their so-called revolutionary ideas if they cared 
to. Antuna had forty mule-loads of the finest dry 
goods and valuables guarded by three hundred 
lits. While he and his men were gloating over 
th achievements and resting on their sinister 
laurels, they were suddenly surprised by two hun- 
d loyal Federals on May 6th at Comedero under 
Colonel Pereyra and Claro Molina, fighting veter- 
ans, who completely routed the bandits, killing a 
idred and taking one hundred and fifty prison- 
ers. The Federals recovered most of the booty 
and in a running fight shot Antuna’s horse from 
under him, then a mule which he had mounted and 
finally the leader himself in a desperate hand-to- 
hand fight. 

So ended the lives of two terrible bandits who had 
terrorized Sinaloa’s peaceful citizens for four months. 
The bloodthirsty and degenerate followers of Quin- 

















teros and Antuna are now demoralized, discour- 
aged, repentant; they realize that they are a curse 
to their nation, and like all cowards, they are in 
mortal fear of death themselves. 

In Sinaloa, on the West Coast, which for many 
Americans is “the country of tomorrow,” the brave 
and loyal soldiers of the Mexican government have 
the upper hand and are controlling the situation. 
They are a pride and honor to their country, for 
they are saving it. them time, and watch 
results, and you can then decide whether or not 
the Mexican people are capable of governing them- 


Give 


selves. 
“Que viva el ejercito!’ 


troops! 


’ 


Long live the loyal 
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California is 
good-roads era. Already many 
miles of fine macadamized 
roads have been built by some 
of the counties, and there is 
now being considered the con- 
struction of many more. These county highways, 
together with the state highways, will give to Cali- 
fornia a system of good roads which will extend into 
nearly every portion of the state and will reach all of 
its best sections. 

That good roads are in favor with our people is 
evidenced by the large and splendid vote given at 
the general election when the state was authorized 
to bond itself for $18,000,000 with which to con- 
struct a state highway system. The law under 
which the question was submitted to the electors 
of the state provided for a highway; so laid out and 
constructed, or required as to constitute a con- 
tinuous and connected highway system running 
north and south through the state, traversing the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys, and along the 
Pacific Coast by the most direct and practicable 
routes, connecting the county-seatg of the several 


raee skis commencing a 
California’s 


Good Roads 
Era 

By Ex-Governor 

JaMEs N, GILLETT 
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counties through which it passes and joining the 
centers of population, together with such branch 
roads as may be necessary to connect therewith 
the several county-seats lying east and west of such 





highway. 

This amount of money ($18,000,000), judiciously 
expended under plans carefully prepared by com- 
with experience in road- 





petent engineers large 
building, should provide at least 2500 miles of first- 
class road, and probably 3000 miles, because in 
some mountain sections a good road, following one 
already in use, might be sufficiently improved or 
rebuilt at a cost from three to four thousand dollars 
per mile. 

Three thousand miles of roads would traverse 
the big valleys in the state and would connect Los 
Angeles, San Diego and other cities in the south 
with the cities of the north by two routes, viz.: 
through the valleys and along the coast, and would 
also extend into those portions of the Sierra that are 
most attractive to tourists and to our own people. 
Great care should be exercised in laying out this 
system of state highways. Naturally every section 
of the state will petition to have it pass through that 
particular locality, but the road must nevertheless be 
laid out where it properly belongs, irrespective of the 
wishes of any community. 
great mistake will be made and the cause of good 


Unless this is done, a 


roads injured. 

No one should have charge of this great work 
unless he has already attained a good reputation 
throughout the country as a first-class engineer 
and one experienced in road-building. Mr. A. B. 
Fletcher, recently invested with this responsibility, 
is considered just such a man. 

The highway must be a continuous one and not 
composed of many disconnected parts. Its main- 
tenance is the most important of all, for if it is not 
carefully watched and kept in repair, before long 
it will be no better than the roads now being used, 
and not only will the $18,000,000 which it cost be a 
loss, but all the benefits and advantages to be derived 
from good roads will be lost. Besides building a 
state highway through our valleys and along the 
coast the state should improve the highway leading 
to Tahoe, should complete the road now being built 
into Kings River cation, should construct a splendid 
road into the Yosemite, via the big tree grove at 
Wawona, and should lay out a highway skirting 
the rim of the Yosemite, by Mono lake and thence 
along the eastern base of the Sierra through Owens 
valley to connect with the highway crossing the 
Tehachapi running from Bakersfield to Los Angeles. 

Such a system would benefit our rich and fertile 
valleys and would open to the tourist and pleasure- 
seeker a country unsurpassed in natural beauty. 

California is not only going to be the home of a 
large population who will live here continuously and 
enjoy its climate and profit from its great stores of 
wealth, but it will be the future pleasure-ground of 
our whole nation, both summer and winter, and for 
this reason it will be and must be made attractive. 
Those who dread the cold and dreary days of a long 
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all are of easy access ; 
Good state highways should reach them all be- 
cause they are among the state’s greatest assets. 
The commission app vinted by Governor Johnson 


js an excelent one. Its members are experienced 
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nen and fully 





appreciate the benefits that will flow 
to the state from a system of state highways as con- 


ten 





a great and interesting work 








and every encouragement and assistance should be 
given to them in carrying it out. They will be 


routes selected, the character of 





respon 








road } expenditure of the $18,000,c00 





been entrusted to them. If they are 
successful, the question of good roads in California 
settled for all time to come, and their work 





nly be the beginning of good road-building 


Without such roads we cannot reach 
the high state of development in the interior of our 


state to which we hope to attain. Our cities will also 
y benetited by such a system. The roads 
uilt by 1915, when many people from 
1 will be attracted to our state by the 


great International Exposition which San Francisco 





ill hold that year. Many coming to see the Ex- 
position will bring their autos with them and tour 
h 


the state, and thus see what a fertile and beautiful 





state we have, and how desirable it is for homes and 





endid opportunities it offers for business. 

So let us have the good roads soon, and let us have 
them located in the proper places, and built so 
substantially and well that they will for many years 
be a credit to California and a source of both pleasure 


and profit to those who use them. 
% 
The Plaint of the Forwarded Letter 


I have followed you fast, I have followed you far, 


But never have come to the place where you are. 


I reach a new office to find you are gone, 
And then to the next I am forwarded on. 
No dog is more faithful, no lover more true, 
My life is devoted to following you. 
1e dangers of travel by rail, 


ips endured by all forwarded mail: 





My back has borne blows from which strong men 
might shrink, 
Fach place where I missed you is stamped there in 


ink 
INK. 


“ 


am wrinkled and worn, but I am not to blame; 

Fair was I and fresh when I first bore your name. 

Shall I find you some day and my long journey end, 

While I tell you my message as friend talks with 
friend? 

Or shall I, in spite of my search far and fast, 

Find rest in the Dead Letter Office at last? 


LAURA B. EvERETT. 
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Table Rock, a mountain with a history, the former stronghold of all the Indian tribes in the Oregon country. 
Its top covers an area of several square miles, and its bronzed walls take on 





the rugged outlines of a gigantic old-world castle 


Table Rock, a_ great flat- 
topped mountain, rears its vast 
bulk of stone over the lower 
hills at the northern end of 
Rogue river valley in Oregon. 
It is one of the remarkable nat- 


A Mountain 
of Mystery 
and History 


ural wonders pointed out to the traveler in his trip by 
rail from California to Oregon, and the train passes 
close atits base. It is a scene of grandeur, its sheer 
bronzed walls rising several hundred feet above the 
surrounding hills, like some gigantic castle of old. Its 
top covers an area of several square miles, and is 
reached by one narrow precipitous trail which was 
cut from the walls by the Indians. 

Table Rock was the headquarters, the rendezvous, 
of all the Indian tribes of the early Oregon country. 
In its shadow was the largest Indian village in all 
Rogue river valley. 

It was in this retreat that the chiefs met in 
council to discuss peace terms or declare war. It 
vas here the braves donned their battle paint and 
feathers, and danced in hideous glee around the 
blazing campfire. It was here, too, that the bloodiest 
battle fought in the early days between the whites 
and the red men was waged. And it was here that 
the first fort was built to protect the settlers against 
the treachery of the savages. 

The towering rock, standing grim and silent like 
a sentinel over the peaceful farms that cluster around 


#, gives no indication of the terrible battles that 





were waged around it only fifty years ago, when the 
white man fought for supremacy in the valley of the 
Rogue. In the spring of 1853 the chiefs met in 
council at Table Rock and seriously considered the 
“paleface.”’ For two years the stream of white men, 
consisting mainly of miners, had been pouring over 
the Siskiyous from California. The valley of the 
Rogue was being filled with whites. Little by little 
the red men were crowded from their accustomed 
haunts and forced to move their tepees toward the 
hills. 

So the great chiefs planned war. But they were 
crafty. They had learned the white man’s greed 
for gold. They were wise enough to know the folly 
of fighting the white man with bow and arrow. 
They must have his “‘fire rod.”” Then they exchanged 
gold-dust and nuggets, gathered by them, and pre- 
viously considered worthless, for guns and ammu- 
nition. They were soon as well armed and as well 
fortified as were the encroaching white men. Within 
a few months every Indian in Rogue river valley 
dropped his bow and arrow and became possessed 
of a ‘fire rod,” or muzzle-loading rifle. Thus 
equipped he was prepared to meet the paleface on 
equal grounds. And it was these terms of “equality” 
that made the Indian wars in Oregon and California 
as terrible as were those fought, with other tribes as 
aggressors, on the Atlantic coast over one hundred 
years before, 

DENNIs H. STOVALL. 
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"The Golden West stands every test= 
No wonder that we love it! 
In Oregon, whole families dwell 


In Op les thought too small to sell, 
Ask yet think nothing of it. 
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CERES ERASE 


Here are Noted Various Significant Facts Relating to 
the Progress and General Advancement of all the West 
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Salt Lake City occupies the commercially strategic site of the intermontane region. 
than a thousand homes were built 


Utah—‘ 


O the young man who has grown weary of the 

cramped conditions of life in the more populous 
sections of the country, and who longs for the in- 
dependence that soil alone can give, Utah holds out 
inducements unsurpassed in any other section of 
the United States. Within the borders of the state 
he can find just the climate that suits his ideas of 
what climate should be, and he can produce from 
the soil just the class of crops he desires. 

Should the homeseeker wish to turn his attention 
to horticulture, he will find thousands of acres of as 
fine fruit lands as can be found between the seas 
waiting for him. These lands may be purchased 
for a small payment down with a number of years 
in which to complete the purchase. Unimproved 
lands with a perpetual water-right may be pur- 
chased for from $40 to $100 per acre, the price 





Last year more 


‘The Center of the Solid West’? 


By JosepyH E. 


CAINE 


varying according to the location of the land. 
This land, planted to fruit trees, in five years will 
have a market value of from $500 to $2000 an 
acre and will return a yearly income of one-half 
the latter amount. If planted and cared for, the 
same land will yield a living while the 
growing, the increase in the value of the land being 
added to the profit. 

Should he wish to turn his attention to general 
farming and stock-raising, there is land waiting 
for him near vast public ranges which may be pur- 
chased much cheaper than fruit land, on which all 
the grains and grasses of the north temperate zone 
can be produced, with yields perhaps unequaled in 
other sections of the country. 

Should the homeseeker wish to enter ree 
there are towns springing up all over the newer 


orchard is 
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apple trees that has led to 
financial success 


irrigated tracts, where there are opportunities for 


the small investor, and where his business will 





develop ar rive with the upbuilding of the 
farmi istricts 

‘ ral laborer, the young man without 
capital but an ambition to have a home and 





‘tence of his own, will find a place here to 

“grow with the country,” his success depending 

wholly upon himself, as the soil and opportunity 

are here waiting for him. 

a manufacturer, he 
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invested where most 


hould the } 
should the |! 
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of the needed raw 1 are near at hand, 








m an opportunity nowhere else to be found. 


If he has larger capital and wishes to enter the 


uining field or other enterprises of a larger nature, 











will reap rich rewards. 

Utah offers health and happiness to all who enter 
her borders. Her educational system is superb 
and the social institutions are all that could be de- 
sired. Her people are industrious and enterpris- 

| 


ing and ready to welcome all who come here to 





ion and assist in developing her 


lies almost wholly within the 


inner rim basin between the main 


reat 


J 


- 





range of t ‘y mountains on the east and the 


t 
Sierra Nevada mountains on the west. The state 


contains 84,970 square miles, or 52,601,200 acres, 


slightly over one-fifth of which is covered with water. 
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The average elevation is about two-thirds of a 
mile above sea-level, with an extreme elevation of 
12,000 feet. The general topography is moun- 
tainous, the mountains rising abruptly from the 
low valleys and plateaus. The chain of great 
valleys which lie through the state from north to 
south were once the bed of a great inland sea and 
the Great Salt Lake is the wraith. These are con- 
nected by deep cafions with smaller valleys branch- 
ing out here and there, where the Wasatch and 
Uintah mountains cut the state, or by smaller basin 
ranges that diversify the surface in all directions. 
There are four major systems of drainage, the 


Green, the Colorado, the Jordan and the Bear 
rivers. The last two empty into the Great Salt 
Lake while the first two find their way into the 
Gulf of California. These large streams are fed 
by numerous mountain streams and these in turn 
are fed by the winter snows. 

Owing to the varying altitude of the great valleys, 
the elevation decreasing from north to south, and 
to the added fact that the mountains, most of 
which have a sunward slope, form a system of 
shelters, there is a variation of climate with the 
attendant variety of products, from the hardy 
grains and fruits of the north to the cotton and figs 
in the south. 

The soil is very fertile, nearly all of it being 
formed from the washing down of mountains, and 
it has been spread out over the valleys in depths 
varying from 5 to 20 feet by the great bodies of 
water which once covered them. The shore lines 
of these prehistoric lakes can be traced on the 
mountain sides of the state for hundreds of miles. 
The limited rainfall in summer has prevented the 
leaching out of these soils and they now retain the 
virgin fertility. Only moisture is needed to make 
them most productive. This element is supplied 
through irrigation, and moisture conservation 
through scientific cultivation. 

The mountain ranges of the state are highly 
mineralized. There is scarcely a mineral or metal 
known to industry that is not found in them and 
they are the home of all the hydrocarbons on the 
continent, with the exception of coal and_ petrol- 
eum. So varied are the resources of Utah that 
it is the boast of her citizens that she could stand 
alone if shut off from the rest of the civilized world. 

The lands of the state are divided into three gen- 
eral divisions. These are mineral, grazing and 
agricultural lands. These, in a great measure, 
overlap each other. The Conservation Com- 
mission of the state, after a careful study of land 
resources, places the latter at 20,000,000 acres. 
Of the remainder, 7,360,000 acres are within the 
National Forest Reserves. Of the agricultural 
lands, 1,368,211 acres are classed as improved 
land, with 999,410 acres actually under irrigation. 
The irrigable lands are placed at 3,000,000 acres, 
which amount may be increased by the develop- 
ment of water supplies not utilized at present, the 
acreage of irrigated lands being limited only by 
the water supply. The rest of the lands, in the 


















1e Supplement 
ing Development 





ighborhood of 17,000,000 acres, are left for dry- 
ning purposes with the possible exception of a 





v places where the annual rainfall is less than ten 

hes. 

Utah is intersected by six transcontinental lines 
of railroad which give a great portion of the state 
direct communication with the Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts. There is still a large area remote from 
oad transportation, but branch lines from the 
great systems are pushing out into these districts as 
fast as development will warrant. One line, already 
under construction, will tap the great Uintah Basin 
country in the northeast portion of the state and 





open up some rich mining and agricultural land. 

According to the last national census, Utah has 
a population of 373,351. If the irrigable lands 
alone were populated as densely as those of the 
Netherlands, and the soils of the state equal those 
of the Netherlands in every respect, they would 
support a population of 1,300,000. If to this be 
added the vast mineral area of the state, together 
with the 17,000,000 acres of arable land, it will at 
once be evident that Utah can support in comfort 
many times the number of people it now contains. 

The irrigated lands are found mostly in the low- 
lying valleys and the mesas that overlook them, 
the latter being the best adapted to fruit-growing. 
The dry farms, and Utah is the pioneer in the newer 
agriculture, are situated where irrigation is not 
practicable as in the valleys. Most of these lands 
lie on the great plateaus where the yearly precipi- 
tation does not fall below ten inches. 

In the northern part of the state the great Cache 
valley stretches for a distance of 30 miles to the 
southeast. The average width is 10 miles and it 
is considered the best watered valley in the state. 
Here general farming, stock-raising and dairying 
are the industries, the valley being famed for its 
hard wheat, of which 500,000 bushels is produced 
yearly. The greater portion of it is shipped east 
to be converted into breakfast foods. 

In the sheltered stretches of Box Elder county 
and Weber county are some of the finest and most 
productive orchards of the West. In Davis county, 
further south, horticulture and intensified farming 
have reached the highest stage of perfection. The 
same may be said of Salt Lake county, and in Utah 
county, to the south, general farming is practised 
and its bench lands are fast becoming noted the 
country over for their orchards of apples and other 
fruits. In San Pete and Sevier counties, where the 
elevation is greater than in the counties named, are 
found vast stretches of grain fields and it has fit- 
tingly been called the Egypt of Utah. Emery 
county has soil and climate that make possible its 
conversion into one vast orchard, the Green river 


section being considered the best spot in the country 
for the production of peaches. The Uintah valley 
in the east, lately opened for settlement, is becoming 
noted for its production of grains and the hardier 
fruits. Further south are the low-lying valleys of 
Utah’s Dixie land, where cotton and the semi- 
tropical fruits are produced. 
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In the production of wheat and other grains and 
grasses, especially alfalfa, the average yield per acre 
is phenomenal when compared with other portions 
of the United States. No soil responds so quickly 
and so fully to scientific methods of agriculture. 
Wheat, over the entire state, averages close to 30 
bushels per acre, while instances of 50, 60 and 7o 
bushels per acre have been recorded. The dry 
farms of the state, under the scientific methods 
adopted, are yielding an average return of twenty 
bushels per acre and in many instances as high as 40 
and 50 bushels are recorded. Oats give an average 
production of 40 bushels to the acre, while yields of 
too bushels are not uncommon. Barley and rye 
are extensively grown and the yield is in proportion 
to the other grains. 

But it is in the hay crop that Utah excels. Alfalfa 
grows luxuriantly all over the state. In the higher 
altitudes, one and sometimes two crops are harvested 
yearly. In the sheltered bottom-lands of the lower 
valleys, three and sometimes four crops are pro- 
duced. The average yield of the hay crop over the 
state is three tons per acre, but in many instances 
the yield has been twice this amount. 

Sugar-beet raising is rapidly becoming one of the 
leading industries of the state. The average yield 
is 13 tons per acre, and the average price at the sugar 
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In addition to the above there are vast deposits of 


asphalt and iron awaiting development. 


Salt Lake City, the metropolis of the inter- 
: } 





montane west, is u que in more ways than one. 





In tl *r of location it is peculiarly fortunate. 


the Wasatch mountain, w 





It occupies a nook in hich 
shelters the city on the north and east, while the hills 
of the Oquirrh range are to the west and south. 
The Jordan river passes through the city, while from 
the mountain gorges, within sight of the city, flow 
streams of pure snow-fed water, giving the city a 
supply unequaled in purity and adequate in 
quantity. 

Salt Lake City occupies the commercially strategic 
site of the intermontane region. The territory 


contributory to it extends 600 miles in all directions 





and the six railroads that pass through here make it 
the distributing center of this large area. In ten 
years the population has increased 73.3 per cent. 


o and is increasing 





The population is now over Ioo, 





rapidly. During 1911 over 1000 homes were built 
by wage earners, sufficient proof that the increase is 
proceeding at a healthy rate. 

The bank deposits amount to almost $424 for 
every man, woman and child in Salt Lake City. 

Fi 


show that there are 


1e Manufacturer’s Association 





750 manufacturing plants in the 
state, fully half of them being located in Salt Lake 
City. The factories turned out material during 1911 
to the amount of $61,989,000. They gave employ 
ment to 13,395 persons and paid wages amounting 
to $10,376,000. 

There are 14 banking institutions in the city, 
with a total capital of $6,703,000; all are in a flourish- 
ing condition. 

The city, under the commission form of govern- 
ment, has had a great civic advancement and it is 
one of the best managed in the West. 

Its public school system is ranked third in the 
United States. The State University is located 
here, occupying four large buildings, and there are 
numerous private schools in the city. 

There are four first-class theaters and a number 
of parks close to the city. Salt Lake has one of the 
finest hotels in the West. 

The streets are wide and well lighted, and the 
residence sections, situated on the benches above 


the business district, make it an ideal home city. 














Sugar-beet raising is rapidly becoming one of the leading profitable industries of Utah 























Grapes from this Benton vineyard captured first prize at the Washington State Fair in 1910, and the Interstate 
Fair at Spokane in the same year; and a silver medal at the Alaska-Yukon Exposition 








Benton the Gateway City 


New Town at the Entrance of the Yakima Valley, Surrounded by a Fertile Country 


By JouN Scott MILis 


OME of the finest apple, pear, peach and cherry 
S orchards, vineyards and strawberry patches to 
be found in the Yakima valley are now growing 
under the Kiona canal at Benton City. This city 
was called into existence by the manner in which 
railroads are to center here. The Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad and Navigation Company’s line was 
opened to freight and passenger traffic in March, 
to1I. This line extends from Attalia to North 
Yakima. Benton City may be not inaptly termed 
the gateway to the Yakima valley. The lines of the 
Spokane cut-off and the Wenatchee, North Co- 
lumbia branch of this road have been located and 
will make Benton City a junction point. One mile 
distant is the main line of the Northern Pacific 
Railway. 

To the south and east of Benton City are three 
thousand acres of land now under irrigation from 
the Northern Pacific Irrigation Company’s canal, 
which is a gravity system. The water is obtained 
from the Yakima river five miles west. 

Under the government plan for irrigation, water 
will be brought to the Benton project, which, when 
completed, will be the largest subdivision in the 
Yakima district and will include 180,000 acres. 
The project also contains the greatest amount of 
public land in the district, an area of 67,000 acres 
here being government land. Of the remainder, 
18,000 acres are state lands, 88,000 acres railroad 
Jands and 7,000 acres are in private ownership. 


Wherever the land is in private ownership the 
farms may be as large as 160 acres. The public 
lands have been divided into farm units varying in 
size according to the distance from a town or the 
character of the land. In the Sunnyside project the 
units are of twenty, forty and eighty acres. In the 
Tieton project the farms are uniformly forty acres in 
area and those in the Wapata project will probably 
be of the same size. The farm units in the Kittitas 
and Benton projects have not yet been fixed, but will 
doubtless be from forty to eighty acres. 

The “land in private ownership” as defined in the 
reclamation act includes all land which was not 
public at the date of withdrawal under the reclama- 
tion act, or which was then covered by entry and 
afterward canceled. The Secretary of the Interior 
has held that for the purpose of this act a desert land 
entry may be classed as land in private ownership. 

There is no necessity for any one waiting for the 
opening of the government project near Benton. 
There are farm units of varying size now to be ob- 
tained with water rights guaranteed. The tracts 
under cultivation show the possibilities of the land 


-now idle. The extension of the government canal 


will populate thousands of acres, and will enhance 
the value of lands now under water. 

The Benton City district is a part of what is 
known as one of the greatest commercial fruit- 
growing sections of the United States. The reader 
must take into consideration the fact that the 
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Every farmer should have an alfalfa field. 
It will enable him to keep one or more cows, hogs 
A good dairy cow will net the owner 
Hogs-may be fattened on 


five tons. 


and chickens, 
$1oo to $125 per annum, 
alfalfa alone, and the market quotations attest their 
value. Chickens and turkeys will thrive and a small 
flock will pay the running expenses of the household. 

Another asset of value to the Benton district is the 
great area of wheat land near by. To the north, 
south and west are thousands of acres of grain land. 
The Horse Heaven and Rattlesnake countries pro- 
duce prodigious quantities of wheat. This will 
naturally find a shipping point at Benton, and milling 
may be one of the important industries. Electric 
power is now here and the cost is low enough to 
warrant the installation of flouring mills. The 
Benton XXX brand will soon be a familiar sight and 
a household necessity if some enterprising firm or 
corporation will only look over the field and see the 
advantages of location and product. 

Fora new town Benton is doing things on a good- 
sized scale. There is a pumping plant with capacity 
to supply a city of 10,000 people, and the water is 
obtained from an underground river. The wells 
which were sunk do not lower even when the great 
The water is pumped 
The 
streets are graded and cement walks are laid in 
places. A $30,000 hotel is an important acquisition. 
The O.-W. R. & N. Company has a commodious 
two-story office building and an eighty-acre tract 
adjoining which the people of Benton believe will 
be the site of shops and other necessities of division 


pumps are run to capacity. 
toa reservoir and flows thence to every city lot. 


headquarters. 

The Benton City Commercial Club has prepared 
descriptive literature telling of the city and its 
This printed matter tells in detail 
It will be mailed 


surroundings. 
of the industries of the district. 
to any one who may be interested in this fertile 
section of the great Yakima valley. 














One of the best of the smaller money-making farms in the 


3enton district specializes in strawberries. 
Benton strawberries are first in the market 

















A mammoth “combine” 





eating its way through a field of wheat in the Palouse country 








Pullman 


Home of the State College of Washington 


By W. F. ( 


OME ttowns are born with colleges; others 

achieve colleges; others have colleges thrust upon 
them. Pullman isa college town. It is the home of 
the State College of Washington—an institution of 
practical instruction that ranks high among the col- 
leges of the Northwest. 

But Pullman is not merely a college town. It is 
the center of that vast and fertile body of land known 
as the “Palouse.” Before the college was thought 
of, Pullman was recognized as a community of com- 
mercial importance, and its selection as the site of 
the college was, in large part, an acknowledgment 
of that fact. A college, the principal functions of 
which are to teach to young men and young women 
the arts and practices of agriculture and allied sub- 
jects, must, of necessity, find a location in a section 
where agriculture can be successfully followed. 
Aside from the irrigated districts in Washington, 
the Palouse, in the character of its soil, the abun- 
dance of its water-supply and the nature of its 
climatic conditions, will rank among the most fa- 
vored sections, not only of the state, but of the entire 
Northwest. 

Puliman is in the extreme southeastern corner of 
Washington, 85 miles south of Spokane. It is 
reached by the lines of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
and the Oregon-Washington Railroad and Naviga- 
tion Company, affording connection with two great 
transcontinental systems. By a careful estimate, the 
amount of land tributary to Pullman is put at 277,- 
ooo acres. The Palouse is a high, rolling prairie 


country, of broad hills and sweeping high lands, 
well watered, equally well drained, and presenting a 
great variety of slopes and expdsures, suited to 
different crops and agricultural methods. 


The soil 





THACHER 


is a basalt—deep, rich, porous, very retentive of 
moisture and well suited to the production of fruits, 
vegetables, grains, grasses and all the products of the 
farm. ‘The agronomists of the State College of 
Washington have determined, from careful analysis, 
that the soil of this section contains enough of the 
essential elements to produce maximum crops of 
wheat for 68 consecutive years without fertilization. 

Whatever degree of fame has become attached to 
the name Palouse is by reason of the immense output 
of wheat and other cereals. For 1911, there were 
marketed from Pullman alone about one and a half 
million bushels of grain of superior quality, averaging 
in weight from 56 to 68 Ibs. to the bushel. 

Land holdings in the Palouse are large, and the 
operations of the farm are conducted on a scale of 
corresponding magnitude. The gang-plow and five 
or six section harrow are used for plowing and cul- 
tivating, and harvesting is accomplished by the 
“header” or the giant combined harvester and 
thresher. The ‘“‘combine,”’ as it is called, is drawn by 
30 or more horses or mules, and requires the services 
of four men. The sight of one of these mammoth 
machines, eating its relentless way through a field of 
wheat, is of keen interest. For many years summer- 
fallowing has been the general practice among the 
wheat growers of the Palouse country. But the agri- 
cultural experts of the college have so thoroughly 
demonstrated the wastefulness of this method that 
rotation is taking its place. An average acre yield 
of wheat is 35 bushels, with many yields of 40, 50 
and even 60 bushels to the acre. 

Oats yield from 50 to 100 bushels to the acre, and 
barley averages over 60 bushels. Although it is the 
general impression that corn cannot be raised west 
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Strawberries, raspberries, loganberries, cur- 
rants and gooseberries all Aap e abundantly and 
attain a quality not exce - those of other dis- 
tricts. 

Berries and vegetables of all kinds are well adapted 
¢ 


to inter-cropping in the young orchards, and a very 


small acreage devoted to produc cts of this kind will 
produce an excellent income. 

No list of fruits grown in the Palouse would be 
complete without reference to the vineyard. Several 
varieties of the American grape are showing re- 
markable results. In fact, so successful has beer 
it, berries and grapes in the section 
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hay for winter feeding. The mild, even climate, 
with a long outdoor season, is a very distinct asset, 
and under these favorable conditions the breeder 
finds it possible to produce animals of a fine type at 





a low cost. 

Considerable attention is given to the production 
of horses. 

A favorite practice of the sheepman in the Palouse 
is to buy in the spring, run his sheep on winter 
wheat, then on summer-fallow, then on the stubble- 
field after harvesting. The sheep are sold in the 
fall. They have eaten nothing but wastage and the 
owner has been to no expense and but little trouble 

No other class of farmers near Pullman has en- 
joyed greater prosperity than the dairymen. Poultry, 
also, has proven highly remunerative. 

The landowners find the presence of the State 
College at Pullman a very material advantage. 
Through its departments of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, animal husbandry, etc., they are enabled to 
keep pace with the latest and most approved meth- 
ods, and on the college farm they can see for them- 
selves the results of scientific agriculture. 

Pullman is a community of 2,600 population, not 
including the students. The city has a picturesque 
and healthful location, and enjoys the great advan- 
tage of an excellent supply of pure, cold water, pro- 
cured from artesian wells. There are 18 of these wells 
now in operation, with an aggregate flow of 54,000 
gallons an hour. The health of the city is further 
safeguarded by a sewer system that cost $50,000. 
There are electric lights and all the conveniences 
that are expected by a community of the size of 
Pullman. The — school system is excellent; 
there are eight churches, and the fraternal organiza- 
tions are well represented. The industries of the 
town include a flour and feed mill, vinegar factory, 

gar factory, bottling works and an ice plant. 

The State College of Washington occupies a 
campus of 4o acres, situated not half a mile from 
Pullman. There are 14 buildings, well designed and 
fully equipped. 

Associated with the college is the Experiment 
Station, the work being closely codrdinated with 
that of the college, but directed also to the betterment 
of agricultural methods and conditions throughout 
the state. 

The enrollment of students in the college is about 
1,400. In the faculty, and employed in various 
capacities, there are about 150 men and women. 
Tuition is free to students residing in Washington, 
and the average expenses are about $260 a year. 
Many opportunities for self-help are provided. 
Athletics and other student activities are encouraged, 
but not allowed to interfere with the serious aims of 
the institution. 

The college, as might be expected, exerts a very 
marked influence over Pullman. The presence of 
so great a number of educated men and women 
means higher standards of refinement in the com- 
munity. This, with the exclusion of intoxicants, has 
developed a social and civic atmosphere that makes 
Pullman a very desirable place in which to live. 
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[he Story of a Man Who Made Good and 
Something About the Country 
Where He Did It 


By W. F. G. THACHER 


S' IME time ago there lived in Cleveland, Ohio, a 
J family of husband and wife and five boys. The 
father, J. B. Rammerman, was a mechanic. By 
hard work and economical management he saved 
enough to buy a little coal business. The family 
lived, but that is about all, and there was no hope of 
anything better. 

At that time the Pacific Northwest was as little 
known as Alaska is today. But in some manner 
there came to the ears of Mr. Rammerman rumors 
of a new section in the state of Washington called the 
Yakima valley, where irrigation was accomplishing 
wonderful things, and where the price of land was 
absurdly low. 

Without any definite plan of action he finally de- 
cided to make the trip to the new land. When he 
reached there he was disappointed. It was very 
sparsely settled, the roads were poor and _ the 
country generally uninviting. 

3eing out of funds he went to work by the day for 
the Sunnyside Canal Company. When he wrote 
his wife what he was doing, she replied that if day’s 
work was all he could find in the new country, he 
better come home, and she would send him the 
money for his ticket. The longer he remained, the 
more evident to Mr. Rammerman’s mind the possi- 
bilities became. Finally he found a place for rent 
and sent for his family. 

The rented “ranch” was under the Sunnyside 
Canal—upon which Rammerman had worked, and 
at that time the only canal in the valley. It con- 
tained 8o acres, 10 acres of which was in orchard 
and the balance mostly in alfalfa. The first year 
Mr. Rammerman sold the fruit on the trees for 
$2,800, one-half of which he poc keted. All the work 
he had done was to spray the trees twice. Besides, 
he cut 300 tons of hay, which in those days was 
worth from $3.00 to $4.00 a ton. 

The second year there was a good crop but the 
owner sold the place. Mr. Rammerman felt that 
his experience had not been unprofitable. For his 
efforts he had $2,000 in cash, 12 cows, tools, wagons, 
etc. His original capital was $70. But of far 
greater worth to Mr. Rammerman was the full 
realization of the marvelously productive power of 
irrigated land in that section of the Yakima valley. 
Without any misgivings he purchased 36 acres near 
Zillah. The price was$g,o00o. There were 14 acres 
in four-year-old trees, and the new owner set out 
g acres more. The first year the receipts from the 
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Under the spreading walnut trees on a 
Zillah roadway 


young orchard were $60. There weren’t many 
luxuries in the Rammerman family that year. The 
second year, with the original orchard at six years, 
his crop of apples sold for $3,000. Can’t you 
imagine how the check for that amount looked to 
the Rammerman family ? 

The third year the yield was $5,000. If the place 
was not entirely paid for, at least the burden was 
lifted and the way clear. 

The returns from the orchard increased each year 
until, in tg10, Mr. Rammerman sold 13 carloads of 
apples, 720 boxes to the car. His receipts, in round 
numbers, were $10,000. 

Mr. Rammerman has built a $6,000 house, and 
his place is worth not far from $50,000. Some of 
that value has come from the increase in the price of 
land. It is not to be supposed that land capable of 
producing $500 an acre and over would remain very 
long at the price paid by Mr. Rammerman. But 
most of Mr. Rammerman’s wealth has been taken 
out of the land in a period of ten years, and from an 
original investment of $7o. 

“One example,” says Goldsmith, “is worth a 
hundred arguments”’- 

Mr. Rammerman is not the only one who has 
“made good” at Zillah. 

Zillah is preéminently a fruit-raising section. In 
point of fact, this little community, in comparison to 
its size and that of the tributary district, is worthy of 
rank among the great fruit-producing sections of the 
United States. An average output is 800 cars 
of fruit. ‘Fruit’? means, of course, not oranges and 
lemons, but deciduous fruits, about 80 per cent of 
which is apples, and the balance peaches, pears, 
cherries, prunes and apricots. 

Not only does the orchardist put fillers in his 
orchard, but, if the need of an income before even 
the fillers begin to bear is an imperative one, he uses 
the same land for an inter-crop. An inter-crop may 
be anything from potatoes to alfalfa. Potatoes are 
often used the first year, but not two successive 





—or words to that effect. 


years. And the yield is often extraordinary— 
apparently as much as if the orchard were not there. 
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There are perfectly authentic cases in which a 
man has bought land, set out an orchard, and, by 





yn of the unoccupied ground, 





ntelligent 1 





made enough iis purchase price and all the 
expenses of deve g his orchard before he took 


his first real crop from the trees. 





and watermelons are well suited to 





inter-cropping; or strawberries may be set out and 


allowed to bear for a few years. Berries of the 
“bush” or “cane” varieties do equally well, and rows 
of grapevines are sometimes seen. If properly cul- 
tivated the inter-crop not only does no harm, but 
actually benefits the young orchard by breaking up 


the soil so that it can be used by the roots of the 





baby trees. 

Another method is to introduce alfalfa and pasture 
hogs. In this case it is necessary to protect the 
trees, customarily by the use of temporary or hurdle 
fen es. 

In the selection of a site for an orchard the higher 
lands are always preferred, although it is relative 


e elevation that counts. Air drainage 





and not abs¢ 
is the great preventive against frost, and, as cold air 
settles, the higher lands are less liable to injury. 
Not that frost is a great menace at Zillah; but if it 
does come, it is the low land orchards that suffer. 
As the annual rainfall at Zillah is not more than 
g inches a year, there really might as well be no rain, 





so far as agriculture or horticulture is concerned. 
The Zillah farmer is his own rain-maker. When- 
ever he thinks that his trees or potatoes or alfalfa 
need moisture, he arms himself with a spade, opens 
the head-gate, which is, or always should be, at the 
highest point of his land, and permits the water to 
enter the ditches or flumes provided to carry it to 
the different fields. The ground has already been 
prepared with furrows or corrugations to receive the 
With his shovel the irrigator directs the 
so that an distribution is secured. 


water. 
streams even 
The mistake made by the novice is in getting too 
much water. 

Some of the owners whose lands are above the 


Sunnyside have installed reservoirs and are pumping 
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the water into it by gasoline engines or electric 
motors, the energy for the latter being derived from 
an electric transmission which 
district. This system is perfectly practicable, and 
excellent results have been secured. 


line traverses the 


Alfalfa is cut three times a year and averages 
seven tons to the acre, with a month or more good 
pasture. The hay is sold loose, or baled and shipped. 
Another method of turning the hay into money is to 
sell it to the stock-raisers, who feed it on the ground. 
The national forests and the Indian reservation are 
the grazing grounds for great flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle. In the winter the bands are worked 
down the valley. The farmer with one or two 
hundred tons of alfalfa contracts his hay to the 
stockman, who turns his sheep or cattle into the 
enclosure provided for that purpose and keeps them 
there while the feed lasts. So Zillah’s interest in 
stock-raising is largely contributory. There are not 
a few independent breeders, however, who find the 
climatic conditions and the abundance of foodstuffs 
eminently favorable for the development of high- 
grade stock, including horses, cattle and sheep. 
On an alfalfa diet pigs make a wonderfully quick 
growth, and are finished on grain. Poultry is very 
profitable; and bees, with the successive blooming of 
the alfalfa, preceded by the fruit-tree blossoms, 
work overtime without complaint. 

With the welcome advent of the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad and Navigation Company, Zillah has a 
place on the railroad map. As a result the little 
community has entered upon a new era of develop- 
ment, and the former population, 400, is being 
steadily increased. Thoroughly adequate school 
facilities are provided and the sale of intoxicating 
liquors is not permitted. There are two churches, 
Episcopal and Church of Christ. The $10,000 
edifice of the latter is a monument to the liberality of 
the community. 

As the land holdings are small, there is a com- 
paratively dense rural population around Zillah. 
The homes are comfortable and attractive and evi- 
dences of prosperity are everywhere. 








A model orchard near Zillah, where thrifty landowners pay for property by inter-cropping, while their 
trees are coming into bearing 








Practical signs of prosperity at Redmond. 


Clover and alfalfa in stacks, the first cutting from 





forty acres 


Free Lands of the Inland Empire 


Redmond, Oregon, the Center of the Irngated District, Where General Farming 


is a Distinct Success 


By Joun Scott MILts 


VERYONE has heard of the Inlan] Empire 
as applied to Central Oregon. 
been going there for many years, and every mode of 
conveyance from the cayuse to the automobile has 
been brought into requisition. All these methods of 
transportation are things of the past. There are 
railroads there now. It was my good fortune to be 
privileged to ride on the first through passenger 
train operated by the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Company from Portland to Bend. 
Leaving the Columbia river at Deschutes the line 
traverses a canon for almost one hundred miles, then 
an upland which is scarcely populated. New towns 
into Bend, the present 
terminus, was reached after nightfall. With the 
coming of a new day came the Demonstration Train 
with the faculty of the Oregon Agricultural College 
and O.-W. R. & N. officials. Aboard the train 
were the exhibits of live stock and poultry. The 
college men talked and the railroad men talked. 
The people asked questions and viewed with in- 


People have 


have sprung existence. 


terest the great object lesson before them. 

Directly after noon a start was made for Red- 
mond, seventeen miles north. Here the largest 
gathering assembled at any point was in waiting. 
It is with Redmond that*my story has to deal. 

Five years ago where there was a forest of juniper 
and a desert waste covered with sagebrush, with 
one farm house only, there is today a prosperous 
The town is incorporated. 


little city of 800 people. 
It operates a lighting plant under nwnicipal owner- 
ship, owns its water system and has voted $27,000 
in bonds, already disposed of, to bring water from 





the river two miles away. It has graded streets, 
churches, schools, two banks, two newspapers and 
an array of substantial business blocks and many 
pretty homes. 

Why this town in the desert?) The answer is that 
it is in the center of one of the great agricultural 
sections of the Northwest. There is a Carey Act 


segregation of some 





acres here, 70,000 


acres of which are now under water, and the re- 


215,000 


maining area will be provided with canals ere long. 

There’s something attractive in the statement that 
free land is obtainable anywhere. Units of 20, 40, 
The land is 
The State Land Board en- 
ters into a contract with a company to put water 
on the land. 


80, 120 or 160 acres may be located. 
patented to the state. 


The settler pays $40 per acre irri- 
gable land, with a water right guaranteed in per- 
petuity. 
years in which to pay the remainder. 
tenance fee is 80 cents per acre. 


He pays one-fourth down and has five 
The main- 


The state- 
ment as to what may be grown is even more alluring. 
This is essentially a farming country. 


I said free lands sounds attractive. 


It is a region 
where hay, grain, vegetables and small fruits may 
be grown; where dairying is an assured success and 
where stock-growing cannot fail to be a source of 
profit. 

There are too many people obsessed with the idea 
that Oregon is simply a huge fruit-producing section. 
In my writings I have tried to show that there is. 
diversity of industry here and that any soil pursuit 
may be profitably engaged in. 
tricts where fruit growing is the recognized and the 


True, there are dis- 
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I do not know of a state 


pal industry, but 












I 

\ ge of products is greater. Eliminate 
semi-tropical products, and every- 

thing else may be grown here 
Redmond it I] thorough- 
that it is not in competition with the 
sections, and does not expect to 
become a commercial fruit-growing lox . The 








family orchard is being planted and berries are at 
land owners are going to have 


best, but the 





meadows and grain fields and to raise vegetables. 





hey are going to have large dairy herds and im- 


is, ducks and geese. 





nse flocks of turkeys, chic 





Even the dry land here will yield enormous crops. 
With the judicious application of water the yield 
will be more than doubled. 





ber 2, 1911, was a red-letter day in the 
O.-W. R. 


it was also 


history of Redmond. It was the day the 





& N. demonstration train was there, and 


many varieties shown 


Potato Day. There were 
which for large yield and excellence cannot be sur- 


passed. Luther Burbank may well be proud of 





he tubers grown in the district which were produced 


from seed from his Santa Rosa acres. In order that 
the display might be more generally seen the railway 
officials had it transferred to Portland, where it 


attracted much attention. 


I might say that the Redmond district is, in a way, 





bushels 





--potato district. They raise 500 


of onions to the acre here. Potatoes yield from 150 
sacks on unirrigated land to 350 sacks and more on 
has water supplied from the canals. 
turnips, 


{ r elery, rf auliflow oe carrots, 
rutabagas, beets, parsnips and tomatoes are some 
of the other crops grown. 


Any irrigated country is a good alfalfa-growing 
section, ergo, bounteous crops of this most excellent 
Where this hay is 


1 fertilizer are realized. 


grown, the dairy 
One of the college faculty told of the 
The 


people had thought of it prior to his coming, but 


food an 





cow will yield handsome returns 
to the owner. 
possibilities of dairying while in Redmond. 
peo} 

apparently did not realize its importance, for before 


tn 






train pulled out of Redmond a few hours after 


association had 


been 


the address, a dairymen’s 
organized, permanent officers elected, and the next 
day land owners were placing orders for pure-bred 
lk cows and thoroughbred sires. 


raised on alfalfa, finished on 





Hogs, too, may be 
grain, and are money-makers on the farm. There’s 
a former New York broker within a few miles of 
in stock-growing of all 


He has 500 head of 


Redmond W ho believes 


kinds and especially in hogs. 
Poland-Chinas, Durock- Jerseys and Chester-Whites 


on his 1280-acre ranch. He has thoroughbred 
horses, cattle and sheep, and large flocks of turkeys, 
| 


chickens and ducks. He heard the cry of “‘back to 
} 


~ Mm) 


the farm,’”’ 3000 miles and harkened to it. He 
] 


idr t} 
qaiali 


now the game, but he employed men who 
did, and made a success from the start. 

All over this district new homes are being estab- 
lished. The land in its virgin state is covered with 


sage brush. The tree growth is juniper. Sage 
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brush is easily removed with a drag; a team of horses 
will easily topple over a big juniper, which has no 
tap root. Sage and tree-trimmings burn readily. 
The trees furnish timber of lasting quality for fence 
posts and fuel. This is cheap here. All the house- 
holder pays for his fuel is his labor in hauling and 
chopping. It will cost from $12 to $20 per acre to 
clear the land, but the fence posts and fuel secured 
compensate the land owner in most part. 

There’s a waiting market in Portland and the 
Sound cities for all the products of the Redmond 
district. It is a short haul to the commission house. 
Before the advent of the railroad the distance to 
market precluded the selling of farm products to 
advantage, but splendid transportation facilities 
now exist. 
vegetables and fruit as advantageously as other 
sections, but there has been opened a way for the 
shipment of lumber from the great forests to the 


It is not only possible to ship hay, grain, 


south, where billions of feet are obtainable. 

Another industry, that of winter feeding of stock, 
may well receive mention. Thousands of head of 
cattle and sheep are driven annually to the great 
forest reserve in the Cascades for summer pasture. 
Hitherto these animals have been taken long dis- 
tances for winter feeding. With increased acreage 
in alfalfa and clover in the Redmond district, they 
Cattle will be fattened for market 
After shearing 


may be fed here. 
and sheep will be fed for mutton. 
in the spring the unsold portion will be but a short 
way from the summer feeding grounds. The wool 
clip may lead to the establishment of woolen or 
scouring mills here. 

Redmond has another asset in its nearness to the 
Deschutes river. The state conservation commis- 
sion estimates that along this stream there may be 
developed water power fifty times as great as that 
now developed at Niagara Falls. Over one million 
unapplied horsepower may be generated along the 
stream. Within a distance of thirty miles of Red- 
mond the stream is capable of producing about 
250,000 horsepower. The time is not far distant 
when this stream will be harnessed and the power 
now going to waste will be utilized in various ways. 
Redmond will be benefited by this. 

The climate here is equable and healthful. The 
summer temperature rarely reaches go degrees, and 
cool nights follow the warmest days. In winter 
there is zero weather and colder, but no protracted 
cold spells. The snow-fall is light. The Chinook 
winds temper the cold, even as the summer breeze 
wafted from the snow-clad Cascades render the 
summer days enjoyable. The pioneer settler in the 
district, F. T. Redmond, for whom the town was 
named, located there in 1904. In telling of the 
climate he says ‘‘We can plow every month in the 
year.” 

Redmond hasmy unqualified endorsement. If this 
be insufficient, a request sent to the secretary of the 
Commercial Club at Redmond will result in the 
sending to the inquirer of literature more fully 
descriptive of this favored region than this neces- 
sarily brief story. 


Lassen has a gold-mine at Hayden Hill that has been running for many years with more than 
300 men on the payro 





Land—the Lure of Lassen 


By G. VON VIEREGG 


N the history of each community in the West, 
two big facts stand out as the demarcation be- 

tween the old order and the new. These are the 
coming of the railroad and the dethronement of 
cattle-raising as the prime industry. Lassen county 
has now reached this economic and historical stage. 

For decades neglected, though in many respects 
among the richest counties of California, Lassen 
is in a period of transition. The experimental stage 
is past—that was left behind years ago when the 
first settlers, to supply their own demands, perforce 
turned to the raising of food for man and beast. The 
productivity of the region has been tested: not ex- 
haustively, true, yet severely enough to show that it 
can stand the burden. 

But the work of developing the county to the full 
isscarcely begun. The springof 1912 was the turning- 
point; the vanguard of the new population, at- 
tracted by the possibilities transportation opens, has 
barely reached the field. That vanguard, however, 





has not been driven to blazing its own path; the way 
vas built for it and the followers to come. 

Lassen now offers to the settler the fruits of the 
pioneers’ work without the task of overcoming the 
handicaps that meet those first on the field. Year 
after year it has given an earnest of wealth could the 
problem of transportation be solved. That is now a 
problem of the past. The need is no longer for rails, 
but for men—keen, willing men of strong arm and 
bright mind, ready to work for great rewards; 
men of the same type as those who have laid the 
foundation. 

In the California of today, the man who will make 
his mark as a farmer is the one who realizes that his 
vocation is as much of a science asa trade. Farming 
is the oldest of the sciences: it had its professors 
before star-gazers in a young world mapped the 
heavens into constellations. It is the basic science, — 
and in its practice the bungler has no place. The 
agriculturist of this century must be willing to learn 
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be as ready to profit by the secrets of the 


—he must 
Chinese, unlocked by the translator, as by the results 
of the Department of Agriculture’s experiments. 
The West as much as any part of Amer 


a needs 








the man who will make the land do its 
and Lassen county has a place for him. 
The land here has water at hand; in the hills are 


scores of admirable sites for reservoirs, almost ready 
for use. But besides there is open to the rancher 
dry farming. 

Cultivation without water has been widely prac- 


tised in a rough manner with good results; where 


ween added, the outcome has been splen- 





science | 
did. Here is one example: 160 acres, cultivated 
under the Campbell system, in two years have be- 


come worth $5 The first year, forty acres of 





barley yielded 761 sacks of 110 pounds each; eight 
acres of rye gave g6 sacks of 130 pounds. Five sows 
and thirty-nine pigs, feeding half ‘a year on two acres 
of alfalfa and one hundred sacks of barley, gave, 
ightered, 3,800 pounds of 


5 





Undeniably, though, the best results are obtained 
from irrigation, and the nearness and accessibility 
of water are the chief qualifications governing land 
values. Though good land unwatered is to be had 
lings, producing alfalfa, 


for $10 or less, pri hol 





have brought ten times that price by the acre. 
While the new keynote is the development of 
agricultural resources, it will be long before stock- 
raising is driven from Lassen. In the county there 
mountainous acres unavailable for 








are 2 
farming but making first-class grazing land, tim- 
bered and containing many lakes of beauty. The 
cattle of this district have won a reputation; no less 
favorably known are the horses, the majority of 
which are of blooded stock. - United States army 
buyers have found Lassen a favorite field for pur- 
chasing cavalry mounts. 

With the coming of a denser population—on the 
500,000 acres that can be utilized for farming there 
are dependent less than half of the 5,500 persons in 
the county—dairying will rise to greater importance. 
Lack of a stable labor market has been a check so 
far, and the three creameries, at Susanville, at 
Standish and at Bieber, have been held to half 
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their maximum production. Possibilities lie in the 
production of milk enough to supply them. 

The influx of new residents now under way will 
have the immediate effect of increasing activity in 
another industry of importance—lumbering. New 
houses must be built forthe new men. Of the 6,000,- 
ooo feet taken from the 240,000 acres of pine and fir 
in 1gog and worked into shape at the county’s ten 
sawmills, nearly all went to supply the home 
demand. The timber field is now untapped by the 
railroads, but extensions to reach it are now con- 
templated or decided upon. 

Timbering and stock-raising, however, are matters 
for the higher levels: the encroachments of agri- 
culture are but a distant menace; but for all that 
they mark a new epoch. The valleys are the 
farmer’s domain. Of them there are plenty. The 
topographical map of the county shows them scat- 
tered from Plumas Junction in the south to Bieber, 
the northernmost town. 

The soil of these valleys, though dependent upon 
location, is, with but a handful of exceptions in the 
entire region, of unusual fertility. Loose sandy 
loam of a gray hue, black sandy loam, or adobe, 
each requires a different treatment. 

From it all there come two or three crops of alfalfa 
a year; wheat running from fifteen to forty bushels 
to the acre without water and seventy when irrigated; 
oats of thirty to one hundred bushels to the acre, 
and barley with from thirty to forty-five. Of the 
latter, eight acres irrigated have produced 840 
bushels. There is a field for extensive hop-growing, 
though this crop has been little cultivated. Below 
the altitude of 4,500 feet even the tenderest vege- 
tables thrive, and the fact that Lassen county pro- 
duces at seasons when other districts have ceased 
indicates another opening. Particularly is this true 
of the berries, which ripen when those of other 
sections are out of the market. 

Fruit-growing has scarcely yet been attempted on 
a business basis, but the tendency toward it is in- 
creasing, especially among the older settlers, now 
that transportation is a certainty. 

In the southern part of Lassen county, around 
Honey lake, the scenery is especially beautiful. 
Myriads of sheep and cattle browse in contentment 
upon the verdant hill-slopes. 
Farther up are the apple 
orchards, and farther still the 
vast forests just awakening to 
the touch of the industrious 
woodsman’s ax. 

From whatever point of 
view Lassen is regarded, it 
offers an exceptional oppor- 
tunity. Workman, farmer, 
cattle-raiser, timberman or 
capitalist find here a combi- 
nation of the assurance of a 
tried region with the oppor- 
tunities of a new country. 
Where the pioneers have 
sowed it is time to reap. 


Stock-raising on the vast mountain acreage of Lassen county will continue 
to be a notable industry 
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TAH has honored its trail blazers. Before a 

crowd of 40,o00 persons the history of the 
state was reénacted in pageant at Salt Lake City a 
few weeks ago. This story in object-lessons proved 
one of the most striking pageants the West has 
seen—and the West has done much to shape the 
revival of the pageant as a form of mass expression. 

Among the 40,000 who saw historic days revived 
for the moment were many men and women who 
were actors in the original drama. 

There was almost a surfeit of contrast between 
bygone conditions and those of today, but none was 
more significant than the sight of prairie-schooners— 
on inspection as curiosities—passing between 2000 
motor-cars banked in rows. 

As one result of the celebration, a movement is 
afoot to give the name of Father Escalante, the 
Franciscan who penetrated Utah, to one of the 
state’s highest mountains, and to honor similarly 
other prominent figures in Utah’s history. 


The increase in the Pacific Coast’s fruit produc- 
tion is shown in another way than tables of figures 
in the announcement that tooo new refrigerator cars, 
equipped with collapsible tanks with a capacity of 
I1,ooo pounds of ice, are being put into service by 
the Pacific Fruit Express Company. This order 
of tooo cars is an increase of ten per cent in the 
company’s equipment, making the total number of 
cars in operation 11,000. Five years ago the ship- 
ments were handled with 6600 cars. The cars cost 
approximately $1400 each. 


California’s Secretary of State, Frank C. Jordan, 
recently issued a statement to indicate how much 
room California has for settlers. California has 
only 391 square miles less than New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Illinois combined, yet their 
population is 24,943,483, against California’s 
2,377,549, using the last census figures. 

California has in all 99,617,280 acres. The 
land in the 88,197 farms reported in the census com- 
prises 27,931,444 acres, or nearly 43,643 square 
miles—more than the total area of seven important 
states: Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island and New 
Jersey. Yet these states had, in 1910, a total 
population of 8,549,799, Or 6,172,250 more than 
California. The improved land in California’s 
farms aggregated more than 11,389,894 acres, an 
area greater than that of Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware and Rhode Island combined. Yet 
after deducting the total area of the 88,197 farms, 
California still has left 71,685,836 acres subject to 
division, occupation or developnient —an area 
greater than Denmark, England and Wales, the 
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Netherlands and Greece rolled into one. And 
these countries have a population, combined, of 
40,993,154. 

Prussia, with an area of 134,603 square miles, 
21,049 less than California, supports a population 
of over 40,000,000. The United Kingdom—Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland and Ireland combined—has 
an area of 121,391 miles, or 32,261 less than Cali- 
fornia, yet its population at the last census was 
45,210,005. 

Moral: there is room enough for you. 





The breadth of scope in the activities of the Cali- 
fornia State Realty Federation is indicated by the 
announcement that the program of the eighth 
annual convention, to be held in Los Angeles, 
October 10 to 12, includes the discussion of state 
legislation affecting real estate and property in- 
terests and the protection of the investing public. 
It is expected that several acts will be recommended 
for passage by the legislature. 

Several hundred real estate dealers, representing 
every part of California, will attend the convention. 

The objects of the organization are outlined as 
follows in its constitution: 

“To discourage the disparagement of any part of 
California. 

“To promote the interchange of business between 
individual members. 

“To protect both its members and the public from 
irresponsible, unprincipled and dishonest dealers. 

“To provide a means for the interchange of views 
and secure uniformity of action on behalf of meas- 
ures approved by not less than two-thirds of the 
membership. 

“To encourage the elevation of the character and 
dignity of the business of dealing in real estate, 
and to promote uniformity of methods, good-fellow- 
ship and fair dealings. 

“To watch legislation likely to affect real estate 
interests; to promote that which may seem beneficial 
and oppose that which may seem detrimental, either 
existing or proposed.” 


Chicago has been outdone by Salem, Oregon. 
In spite of joke writers, the dying squeal of the pig 
in the packing-houses is a dead loss. But loss has 
been reduced to the irreducible minimum in market- 
ing the great cherry crop of the Willamette valley. 
The pits, the juice from the pitting machines, and 
even the stems of the cherries, are of commercial 
value. This was illustrated in practice for thou- 
sands of visitors at the seventh annual Cherry Fair 
recently held at Salem. In addition to the displays ° 
of fruit and flowers, there were fifty booths devoted 
to the manufacturing interests of Salem. 
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Of the building of new railroads in Oregon, there 
seems to be no end. The biggest new project now 
under way is the construction of the Oregon & 
Eastern Railroad, a Harriman line that will branch 
from the Oregon Short Line at Ontario and strike 
west across the great central Oregon region, con- 
necting with the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company in the central part of the state 
and continuing to the Southern Pacific Natron- 
Klamath Falls 


under way and 2000 men are at work. 


line. Grading operations are now 


The latest development in the double tracking of 
the Harriman Omaha and San 
Francisco is the awarding of a contract for the con- 


Lines between 
struction of a second track connecting California 
and Nevada—from Truckee to Reno. There are 
approximately 142 miles of double track in opera- 
tion, and the work is expected to be complete in good 
time for 1915. 

An interesting feature of the work is the new 
Southern Pacific bridge over the Sacramento river 
at Sacramento, California. The bridge is 2200 feet 
long and contains 19,000 cubic yards of concrete 
and g,200,000 pounds of steel. It has the heaviest 
swing span of any like structure, weighing 6,300,000 
pounds. A single pier contains enough concrete 
to put a six-inch cover on a fifty-foot street a mile 
long. 

Complete figures for the season just closed show 
an increase of thirty-one per cent in the attendance 
of California farmers at the lectures of University 
of California agricultural professors and in visits 
to the Southern Pacific agricultural demonstration 
train. The total attendance was 102,624, an in- 
crease of 24,400. The train covered 5000 miles, 
more than twice the distance covered in the first 
season it was sent out, four years ago. 


The growth of Phoenix, Arizona, is indicated by 
five 
years have increased 125 per cent, and on a basis of 


extensions of the water system. Services in 
five persons to a service the city now has an esti- 
mated population of 18,000. There are other signs 
of growth. In April, 1911, the banks of Phoenix 
had total resources of $5,965,569.33. On June 14, 
At present two 
houses a day are being built in Phoenix. A year 


1912, the total was $7,094,793.20. 
ago the ratio was one and a half a day. 


Richmond, the manufacturing and shipping city 
on San Francisco bay, has done $1,250,000 worth of 
street and sewer work since its incorporation six 
years ago. Most of this work has been done in the 
last three years. 

It is officially estimated that the 19:2 prune crop 
of Santa Clara valley is 13,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
prunes. Thirteen 
is not considered unlucky if followed by forty-two 
ciphers. 


000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 














